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A PARALLEL BETWEEN INDIC AND BABYLONIAN 
SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 


W. F. ALBRicut AND P. E. Dumont 
JOHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY 


In THE following pages we wish to add a group of ritual motives 
to the small number of elements recognized as common to both 
Mesopotamian and Indic civilizations. We shall present the mate- 
rials as clearly as possible, including such general considerations 
as may be necessary to make the age and nature of our data clear 
to students of both cultures, as well as to Orientalists and anthro- 
pologists who are not specialists in either domain. At the close of 
our paper we shall sketch some possible explanations of the parallel, 
without reaching a definitive conclusion, since the data for one ar 
not yet available. 

The study of similar phenomena in distinct cultures, such as the 
Indic and the Mesopotamian, is fraught with peculiar dangers, 
since we are not helped by the study of their relation to the context. 
In certain cases these phenomena are entirely independent, and 
their resemblance proves to be fortuitous, or more often superficial. 
In other cases they are due to migration of artifacts,’ stories,’ or 
symbols, ete. In a few instances they may go back to a common 
source, antedating our earliest documentation, whether written or 
archaeological. Later borrowings from one culture by another 
unquestionably play a much larger rdle than generally realized, but 
in establishing such a relation, the greatest care is necessary, both 
in dating the phenomena and in interpreting them. 

The discovery of the Indus Valley culture has shown that com- 
mercial, cultural, and possibly racial relations existed between India 
and Mesopotamia at a very remote age, going back to the beginning 
of the Early Bronze (cir. 3000 B.c.), if not far back into the 
Chaleolithic of the fourth millennium. Though these relations 
were not close, there may have been a considerable transfusion of 
culture in the course of the many centuries during which the Indus 
Valley culture flourished. The great Indo-Iranian (Aryan) irrup- 





1 Cf. the numerous examples of identical artifacts described by Marshall 
and Mackay, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1931, vol. I, p. 104 f., 


and vol. Il, passim. 
* Cf. Albright, JAOS 40. 329 f. and especially 331. 
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tion into India and Western Asia during the first centuries of the 
second millennium may well have brought with it a new ease of 
movement from one end of the far-flung Indo-Iranian occupation 
to the other, especially since the Indo-Iranians introduced the swift 
two-man chariot wherever they advanced, thus creating a far more 
efficacious means of rapid transportation than any which had been 
in ordinary use before in these regions.* When we remember how 
far bards and adventurers might wander in the period of the great 
Germanic migrations, or in the age of the Moslem Conquest, we 
will not be disposed to underrate the possibilities for the spread of 
cultural elements at the time of the Indo-Iranian dispersion. A 
third period during which cultural motives might easily be trans- 
ferred was the age of the Assyrian Empire (cir. 900-612 B.c.). 
It is true that the Assyrians never reached the borders of India in 
their farthest eastward campaigns, but their influence unquestion- 
ably spread far to the east, through the Iranian tribes, many of 
whom were subject to the Assyrians. Sea-traffic was also favored 
by the growth of the Chaldaean states along the Persian Gulf.‘ 
While we lack the material to describe their commercial enterprise, 
indications are not wanting, and the analogy given by the con- 
temporary commercial expansion of the South Arabian peoples, 
the Minaeans and Sabaeans, compels us to look for a parallel 
expansion of the settlers on the shore of the Persian Gulf. It is, 
at all events, interesting to note that three products of India, 
cotton,® the peacock,® and the domestic fowl,’ were introduced into 





* Cf. Albright, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 6 (1931). 217-21. 

* The southward extension of the Chaldaean occupation along the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf, the population of which was always interested 
in sea-traffic, from Sumerian times on, has now been proved by Dougherty, 
The Sealand of Ancient Arabia, 1932. The masoretic text of Is. 43: 14 
speaks of the “Chaldaeans whose joy is in ships,” but this reading is 
doubtful. 

5 Sennacherib of Assyria (705-682 B. c.) tells us, in a recently published 
text, that he planted wool-bearing “trees” in his gardens in Nineveh. 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I. 209, supposes that the cotton tree, 
Gossypium arboreum, is referred to, but since cloth made of true cotton 
has been found at Mohenjo-Daro (Mohenjo-Daro, II. 585-6), dating from 
the third millennium, and since Herodotus (III. 106, ete.) speaks of the 
Indian practice of making garments of wool which grew on “ trees,” we 
may suppose that true Indian cotton (Gossypium herbaceum) is intended. 
No cotton has been found hitherto in either Egypt or Mesopotamia in 
pre-Hellenistic times. ‘ 

*As is well-known, Indian sources report the export of peacocks to 
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Western Asia during the late Assyrian period. The fourth period 
falls under the Persian Empire, when a common culture, with 
Iranian and Aramaic coloring, held sway from Sardes to Taxila. 

Indic archaeology is only in its infancy, and Indian literature 
has no such means at its command for purposes of chronology as 
have the documentary records of Western Asia. We shall, there- 
fore, be at a loss in many cases to date our materials precisely. 
The present situation will be discussed briefly after the Indic data 
under consideration have been described. 

The Vedic horse-sacrifice (aSvamedha), the most imposing sacri- 
fice in the entire cult, and the highest ritual manifestation of royal 
power, has the character of a magical rite, the purpose of which is 
not only to ensure the king victory and sovereignty, but also to 
ensure fecundity to the land. This element appears clearly in the 
words muttered by the adhvaryu on the first day of the consecration 
of the sacrificer: a bréhman brahmané brahmavarcasi jayatim ; 
a rastré rajanyah Sira isavyd ’tivyadht maharathé jayatam ; dégdhri 
dhenir; védha ’nadvdn; asih sdptih; piramdhir ydsd; jisni 
rathesthah ; sabhéyo ytivd ; syd ydjamanasya viré jayatam ; nikimé- 
nikime nah parjanyo varsatu; phalavatyo na édsadhayah pacyantam ; 
yogaksemé nah kalpatam [In the Brahman order may the Brahman 





Babylonia (Baveru), and Tiglath-pileser III of Assyria (746-27) describes 
the receipt of peacocks as tribute (Meissner, op. cit., I. 223, 353). No 
earlier references to peacocks in Western Asiatic inscriptions are known; 
ef. Albright, Am. Jour. of Sem. Lan., 37. 144 f. on the supposed peacocks of 
Ophir, which Clark, ibid., 36. 103 ff., has conclusively shown to have nothing 
to do with India. 

7 Until recently it has been supposed that the cock was introduced from 
India through Persia and Media in the sixth or fifth century; cf. Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere, 8. ed., p. 326 ff. Meissner points out (op. cit., 
I. 223) that a Median district is called “the land of cocks” (mét tarlugalli) 
by Tiglath-pileser III (746-27), a fact which suggests that the cock was 
introduced into Western Asia about this time. A beautiful agate seal was 
found by W. F. Badé at Tell en-Nasbeh near Jerusalem in the spring of 
1932, bearing the name of Ya’zanyahu, an official of the last king of 
Judah (cir. 600 B, o.), and representing an exquisitely carved cock (the 
identification is certain, even the spurs being shown). This discovery proves 
that the cock was known in Palestine before 600 B. c., and, since it is 
nowhere mentioned in the earlier literature, suggests that it was introduced 
from Assyria in the seventh century. The absence of any reference to the 
cock in the contract tablets of Assyria shows that the cock was still very 
rare there in the early seventh century. 

*See Dumont, L’Asvamedha, Paris and Louvain, 1927, pp. xi-xii. 
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be born endowed with spiritual luster; in the royal order may the 
prince be born heroic, a skilled archer, a great chariot-warrior. 
May the cow (be born) a milch-cow; may the draught-bull (be 
born) robust; may the horse (be born) swift; may the woman 
(be born) prolific; may the warrior (be born) victorious; may the 
youth (be born) vivacious; may a hero be born unto this sacri- 
ficer. May Parjanya give us rain whenever we desire; may our 
corn ripen abundantly; may security of possession be granted us].° 

The horse which is to be sacrificed must have some characteristic 
marks: asvam niktvodinayanti yasmint sarvani riipani bhavanti, 
yo va javasamrddhah, sahasrarham, piirvyam, yo daksinadyam dhury 
apratidhurah ... . tad u hovaca bhdllaveyo: dviriipa evaiso ’$vah 
syat krsnasarangah ; prajapater va eso ’ksnah samabhavad, dviriipam 
va idam caksuh, Suklam caiva krsnam ca, tad enam svena riipena 
samardhayatitt. atha hovaca sityayajnih: tririipa evaiso ’Svah syat ; 
tasya krsnah pirvardhah, guklo ’parardhah, krttikanjih purastat ; 
tad yat krsnah pirvardho bhavati yad evedam krsnam aksnas tad 
asya; tad atha yac chuklo ’parardho yad evedam suklam aksnas tad 
asya, tad atha yat krttikanjih purastat si kaninakd. sa eva riipa- 
samrddhah ... [Having cleansed it, they lead up the horse, 
which is marked with all colors, or which is endowed with speed, 
worth a thousand cows, in the prime of its life, and peerless under 
the right end of the yoke. ... With respect to this Bhallaveya 
said: The horse should be of two colors, that is, (white and) black- 
spotted, for that horse was born from the eye of Prajapati, and this 
eye is of two colors, white and black. One assigns it its proper 
color. But Satyayajii said: The horse should be of three colors, 
its fore-part black, its hind-part white, with a krtttkd (that is, a 
spot or a group of spots representing the Pleiades) for its mark in 
front. When its fore-part is black, that is the black of the eye, and 
when its hind-part is white, that is the white of the eye; and when 
it has a krttika for its mark in front, that is the pupil. Such a 
one is perfect in color].*° 

According to Katyayana, triripam sarvariipam va / Sighram / 
daksinadhury asamam / sdhasram / lalimam / krttikaiijim va / 
purvakayakrsnam Suklaparam / krsnasdrangam va [(He fetters 
the horse) which is of three colors or of all colors, which is swift, 
without a peer under the right end of the yoke, worth a thousand 





® Vajasaneyisamhitd, 22. 22; Satapathabrahmana, 13. 1, 9. 1-10. 
1° Satapathabrahmana, 13. 4. 2. 1-4. 
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(cows), with a black spot on the forehead, or with a krttika for its 
mark, with its fore-part black and its hind-part white, or (white 
and) black spotted].™ 

According to the commentaries of Katyaiyana, the word krttikanjt 
means “having on the forehead a mark in the shape of a cart 

(Sakatam iva).” But they fail to explain the basis for this inter- 
pretation. Everywhere in Vedic and Sanskrit literature Krttika 
is the name of the constellation Pleiades, and krttikafiji must, 
therefore, almost certainly mean “ having a mark representing (or 
in the shape of) the Pleiades.” 

At one of the ceremonies preparatory to the sacrifice of the horse, 
on the day in which the horse is loosed and permitted to wander 
for a year as he pleases, escorted by four hundred youths, while 
designated for sacrifice on his return, the adhvaryu and the sacri- 
ficer murmur the following words into the right ear of the horse: 
vibhiir matré, prabhih pitrda, ’$vo ’si, hayo ’sy, dtyo ’si, mayo ’sy, 
Grva ’si, saptir asi, vajy asi, vfsd ’si, nrmand asi, yayur nama ’si, 
Sigur néma ’sy, ddityinam pdtvd ’nv thi [Strong by mother, mighty 
by father, thou art a horse, thou art a steed, thou art a courser, 
thou art a charger, thou art a runner, thou art a racer, thou art 
swift, thou art a stallion, thou art male-hearted. Speedy thou art 
called; colt thou art called. Do thou follow the course of the 
Adityas].'* 

The horse-sacrifice, the most stately sacrifice of Vedic ritual, a 
sacrifice which only great kings could bring, occupies an important 
place in Sanskrit literature in all periods. Quite apart from the 
references in the Epics and in the Puranas, which may perhaps be 
considered as legendary, we learn from Kalidasa that the great king 
Pusyamitra, who lived in the middle of the second century B. C., 
performed the horse-sacrifice. The best evidence that the horse- 
sacrifice was really performed in historical times is furnished by 
inscriptions and coins. We know from the Nanaghat inscription 
that the Andhra king Satakarni, who may have been contemporary 
with Pusyamitra, celebrated the aSvamedha on two occasions. An 
inscription found at Ghosiindi and probably of the second century 
B.c. records the performance of the horse-sacrifice by King Sarvatata, 
son of ParaSari.** Inscriptions and coins abundantly prove that the 





4 Katydyana, Srautasitra, 20. 1. 29-36. 
12 Vajasaneyisamhitd, 22. 19; Satapathabrahmana, 13. 1. 6. 1-2. Cf. 


Katyayana, Srautasitra, 20. 2. 9. 18 Indian Antiquary, 1932, p. 203. 
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great king Samudragupta in the fourth century A. D., as well as his 
grandson Kumaragupta in the fifth century, revived the ancient 
rite of the aSvamedha. 

Thanks to an extensive liturgical literature, we have a very 
detailed knowledge of the horse-sacrifice as it was celebrated in 
India during Vedic times. Our knowledge of the ritual of the 
sacrifice in question is based, as we have seen, upon the Brah- 
manas and the Srautasiitras. Although the chronology of these 
texts, like that of the entire Vedic literature, is still subject to 
controversy, it is probable that the most ancient Brihmanas in 
which we find an account of the horse-sacrifice are not later than 
about 800 B.c. But the horse-sacrifice was known in India long 
before the composition of the Brahmanas; it is the theme of two 
hymns of the Rgveda (I, 162 and 163), in which the details vary 
considerably from those of the rite as described in the Brahmanas. 
Moreover, in the Satapathabrahmana there are passages which 
suggest that in earlier times the deity of the aSvamedha was not 
Prajapati but Indra or Varuna. Such an important change in the 
ritual seems to require the passage of a respectable interval, so 
that we can hardly date the Rgveda later than the end of the second 
millennium, at the latest.** 





14 For the benefit of non-specialists, it may be well to summarize the 
situation now existing with respect to Vedic chronology. Omitting refer- 
ence to older views, we may quote the dates maintained by a number of 
distinguished authorities during the past three decades, and briefly describe 
the most recent views. Maurice Bloomfield (Religion of the Vedas, p. 20) 
proposed to place the oldest part of the Rgveda about 2000 B.c. A. Mac- 
donell thought that “we must rest content with the moderate estimate 
of the thirteenth century B. Cc, as the approximate date for the beginning 
of the Rgvedie period” (Veda Reader, p. xii). A. B. Keith held that “ it 
is very doubtful whether Zoroaster can be carried far enough back to make 
any earlier date than 1200 B.c. or 1300 B.c. for the Rgveda reasonably 
probable ” (The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and U panishads, p. 7). 
According to Keith the Siitras date between 400 and 200 B. c., and the 
ASvaliyana Srauta Siitra may be assigned “with reasonable probability ” 
to about 400 B. c. A date before 500 B. o. “may reasonably be assumed 
for the older Upanisads.” “The priority of the Brahmanas proper to the 
Upanisads is quite undoubted, and thus a lower limit about 600 B.c. for 
the latest Brihmanas is obtained” (ibid., p. 20). The later Samhitas 
would then not date “ substantially if at all after 800 B.c.,” which may be 
taken as the lowest possible date for the completion of the Rgveda. 
Winternitz (History of Indian Literature, trans. Ketkar, 1927, p. 310), 
after pointing out that the activity of ParSva, founder of the Jain sect, 
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The horse-sacrifice is probably of ultimate Indo-Iranian, if not 
Indo-European origin. Herodotus says that, when Xerxes arrived 
at the bank of the Strymon, the magians sacrificed white horses.’® 
In Greek literature we find references to the sacrifice of horses to 
the sun at Rhodes and in Arcadia.*® According to Festus the 
Romans sacrificed a horse every year, and the slaughter of the steed 
was accompanied by rites which seem to show that horse-sacrifice 
was connected with the vegetation ritual. The earliest archaeologi- 
cal illustration of the sacrifice in question seems to belong to the 
Indo-Iranian outposts in southern Palestine, and dates at all events 





of Mahavira, and of Buddha presupposes the completion of the Vedic 
literature before the period 750-500 B.c., maintains that the beginning of 
this development cannot well be placed so late as 1500-1200 B.c., but 
probably goes back to 2500-2000. A discussion of the views of scholars 
prior to Wiist will be found in L. de la Vallée-Poussin, Indo-européens et 
Indo-iraniens: VInde jusque vers 300 av. J.-O., 1924, p. 216 ff. and in a 
paper published in 1927 by A. Hillebrandt, “ Die Anschauungen iiber das 
Alter des Rgveda” (ZDMG 81. 46-77). 

In 1927 Walther Wiist published a very interesting paper in WZKM 34. 
164 ff.: “Uber das Alter des Rgveda und die Hauptfragen der indoarischen 
Friihgeschichte.” He is the first to make the irresistible deduction from 
the results of the excavations of Marshall and Mackay in the Indus 
Valley: “Von den beiden Ausgrabungsorten, liegt der eine, Harappa, 
bestimmt im arischen Einbruchsgebiet. ... Diese Induskultur [die etwa 
zwischen 3000 und 2000 v. Chr. gebliiht hat] hat ein absolut unindo- 
germanisches Aussehen. . .. [Man sieht dass] der Rgveda, als iltestes 
Denkmal der nach Indien gekommenen Arier hier keine Spur dieser Kultur 
auch nur andeutet. Der Schluss, der sich aus dieser Situation heraus 
geradezu .. . aufdriingt, ist, dass der vedische Mensch noch nicht einmal 
unmittelbar auf diese Kultur aufgeprallt sein kann, sondern dass andere 
Vélker, vor den Ariern, diese Kulturzentren vernichtet haben miissen, 
ehe die arischen Clans diese Stiitten—Ruinenstitten!—betraten ” (p. 185). 
The arguments presented by Wiist in order to establish a date in the six- 
teenth-fifteenth century B.c. for the eighth book of the Rgveda do not seem 
equally cogent, though very suggestive. He places the composition of the 
oldest books of the Rgveda (9, 7, 3, 4, 2, 5, 6) between 2000 and 1500 B.c., 
while the latest books (1, 10) are assigned to the period between the 
fifteenth century and cir. 1200 B.c. The Brihmanas he dates between 1200 
and 1000 B. c. 

** Herodotus, VII. 113. Herodotus also describes the sacrifice of horses 
by the Massagetae and the Scythians (I. 216, IV. 61), nomadic peoples of 
southern Russia, related to the Iranians. 

*° Cf. Pausanias, III. 20. 4, for the sacrifice of horses on Mt. Taygetus in 
Arcadia. At Rhodes and elsewhere horses were thrown into the sea. Cf. 
the material collected by Dumont, L’Aévamedha, p. xv. 
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from the seventeenth or sixteenth century B. C.,'" i.e., in the early 
Vedic age, according to the most recent chronology (see note 14). 

It does not necessarily follow that the details of the ritual which 
we have described were originally attached to the sacrifice of the 
horse. When we consider the Mesopotamian parallel, we shall see 
that details of ritual may easily be borrowed by one type of sacrifice 
from another. This borrowing, or application of analogy, within 
the limits of a single national religion, is not only natural, but is 
the usual thing, and the priests established elaborate ritual codes, 
developed largely by the operation of analogy. Even when the 
sacrificial animal was changed, the ritual often remained unchanged, 
or little altered. As might be expected, the details of our ritual were 
borrowed in part from the sacrifice of cattle, just as in Babylonia. 

The closest Mesopotamian parallel is found in a ritual text from 
Assur, the southern capital of Assyria, the cuneiform text of which 
was published by Ebeling in 1920,* and which was later translated 
by the same eminent scholar.*® Our interpretation differs from his 
in a number of important details, so we have given the transcription 
as well as the translation. In the interchange of “obverse ” and 
“reverse ” we follow Ebeling’s later view. 

Obv. (1) [ ] *Samas bél di-nim *Adad bél [biri] (2) iméru 
hat-tu §a(!) Sarat-su u zap[-pu-si] (3) ina gatéya na-3d-ku-ma 
ina pani?" immeri®® [ ] (4) a-na sa-mad *narkabti sa(!) béli 
rabi “Marduk a-sib Sak-kil (5) a-na béli rabit “Marduk a-sib 
S[ak-ki]l qa-bt-i (6) a-si-ma a-si-ma [ ]-ma (7%) elt béli rabi' 
IMarduk a-sib [Sak-ki]l(!) ta-bi-i (8) elt “Samas u “Adad ilu- 
ti-ku-nu-ma [rabiti] ta-bi-i (9) “Samas u “Adad ki-a-am: 
(10) [Sip]tu[ ] sist bi-nu-ut Sadé[ ] (two lines broken away) 

Rev. (1) [ ] TIR-AN-NA [ ] (2) ta-ah(?)-[ -]tu(?)-ma 
[ ] (8) ta-ta-nak-ka-la(!) urgi[ta ina - - -] (4) mé kup-pi 
tal-ta-na-at-ti 8a [ ] (5) Sar-ka-ta-ma a-na *narkabti béli rabi' 
"Marduk (6) itti ili ma-na-ta a-na sa-ma-di wu pa-ta-ri (7) Sa 
annanna bél sissigti an-ni-i Sakanakku(!?)-3u (8) qi-bi da-me-tq- 





17 See Petrie, Ancient Gaza I, 1931, pp. 3-5, pl. VIITI-X. Here the horses 
were sacrificed to the shades of their masters and buried with them in their 
tomb. See also Ancient Gaza II, 1932, pp. 5, 7, pl. L. 

18 Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiésen Inhalts, Heft 6, No. 218. 

1°In Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament’, p. 323 
(1926). 

19 SAK-KI. 


*° LU-NITA. 
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ta-sui epus“§ a-bu-us-su. (9) gigittisu ina GI-SAK-KUD gani tabi 
Sipta Selalta-si (10) ana libbi uzmi sist Sa Suméli tu-lah-has 
(11) muh-hu-ru kima ilani ina pani-3i tu-sam-hir 

Obv. (1) [ ] Samai, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of [divina- 
tion],"* (2) the swift(?)** ass, whose hair and whose man[e] ** 
(3) I hold in my hands before the (sacrificial) lamb [ ], (4) (is 
he bespoken) for hitching to the chariot of the great lord Marduk 
who dwells in Esakkil, (5) is he bespoken for the great lord 
Marduk who dwells in Es[akki]l? (6) Is he suitable, is he suit- 
able? (?)** [ ] (7%) Is it pleasing to the great lord Marduk who 





21 For the insertion of biri, “ divination,” instead of dini, “ justice,” with 
Ebeling ef. the similar texts published by Zimmern, Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
der babylonischen Religion, p. 89 f.; p. 116, No, 24; p. 190 ff., Nos. 75 ff. 

22 So, with Ebeling, for hamtu, hantu. 

*° Here we should clearly find the word zappu, not recognized by Ebeling; 
see below. Since the word zappu, “tuft of hair, bristles,” has hitherto 
remained unknown, we must establish our translation. The occurrences 
of the word are listed by Holma, Die Namen der Koérperteile, p. 160, and 
Dennefeld, Geburtsomina, but neither offers any explanation. In the 
magical texts we find the zappu of the ass, of the she-ass (atdnu), of the 
young camel (bakkaru), and of the pig (Sah). A birth-omen has: “If 
the foetus bears a zappu like a pig.” The pronunciation is assured by the 
writings SAB-pu, SAB-pu, za-ap-pi, za-ab-bi, ete. The only unusual bodily 
feature shared by ass, camel, and pig is naturally the long line of bristles 
on the back of the head and neck. That this interpretation is correct 
follows with certainty from the Aramaic cognates. In Jewish Aramaic 
mt, pl. yet is used of pig’s bristles (zippin min hag-qasé seb-behazir, 
“bristles of the hard sort found in the pig”); see Levy, Neuhebriisches 
und chalddisches Wérterbuch, I, 530a, and Dalman, Aramdisch-neuhebréisches 
Handwérterbuch*, 131b. Another =‘;* means “eyebrow,” but the correct 
form should be zippetd, pl. zippin (Dalman, op. cit., 131b). In Syriac 
zappeté or zippetd, pl. zappé means “ hair, hairs” (Brockelmann, Lewicon 
Syriacum*, 203a), while 24fa, 24fé is said to mean eye-lashe(s), 2@fé d-‘aind 
(Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, 1146b). In Mandaean XDx? also means “ eye- 
lash.” The word zappu, Pleiades, evidently meant originally “tuft of 
hair,” an extremely apt name for this little group of stars. Etymologically, 
Brockelmann is certainly correct in connecting the words with Arabic zabba, 
“to be hairy,” by partial assimilation (probably) for *zaffa. It is not clear 
whether the Aramaic words are borrowed from Accadian or are old cognates, 
presumably the former.—After writing the above, we discovered that Bezold- 
Gétze had already given the correct meanings, “ Borste, Haar” (Baby- 
lonisch-assyrisches Glossar, 114b), but with queries which show that the 
combination was only conjectural. 

** This rendering follows Ebeling’s “Ist er schmuck?” (identifying asima 
with asma, asmu, the stative of asému, “to be meet, fitting, beautiful”), 
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dwells in E[sakki]]? (8) Is it pleasing to your [great] divinity, 
O SamaS and Adad? (9) SamaS and Adad thus (spoke) : 
(10) [Incanta]tion. [ ] horse, offspring of the mountains** [ ] 

Rev. (1) [ ] Babylon(?) [ ] (2) thoudost[ ]; (3) thou 
art wont to eat herba[ge in - - -]; (4) thou art wont to drink 
spring water [ |]; (5) thou art granted to the chariot of the 
great lord Marduk; (6) (to be) with a god art thou assigned, for 
hitching and unhitching;** (7-8) decree the welfare of N, this 
owner of the mantle-border*’ [ _],7* intercede for him. (9) Its 
ritual: Through a reed-pipe, a good reed, thou shalt whisper the 
incantation thrice into the left ear of the horse; (11) an offering 
like (that of) the gods shalt thou offer before him - - - 

The mention of the oracle-gods, SamaS and Adad, shows that 
this text belongs to the category of the Sama’ and Adad rituals 
published by Zimmern in 1901,”° a fact which Ebeling apparently 
did not notice. There is a close resemblance between it and 
Zimmern’s No. 100, each section of which begins, “ O Samai, lord 
of judgment, Adad, lord of divination, I bring you, I offer to you 
a young gazelle (wild sheep, lamb, etc.).” The enigmatic ina 
SAK-KI immeri [|] (obv. 3) corresponds to the equally enig- 
matic ina pu-ut immeri sur-bi-i of No. 100, rev. 3. In each section 
of the latter we have the passage: “It is wont to eat herbage on 
the plain (on the hills) ; it is wont to drink water of pure sources.” 
The suppliant (whether oracle-priest or client is not clear) is in 





with a necessary alteration of nuance. It is, however, not impossible that 
asima is the Assyrian dialectic form of astima, “I have determined, 
have designated.” 

25 The horse came into Mesopotamia from the eastern mountains, whence 
it was called “ass of the east(ern mountains) ” by the Sumerians. After 
its introduction into common military use in the eighteenth-seventeenth 
centuries, it was still bred in the mountains, especially in Armenia, from 
which the Assyrians drew their choicest animals. 

2° Ebeling’s “lésen” naturally gives a wrong nuance (“unloose” in 
English), as is shown by the opposite samdédu, “ to hitch.” 

**For the meaning of sissiqgtu see now the elaborate discussion by 
Stephens, Jour. of Bib. Lit., 50 (1931). 60-7; [for the ritualistic and 
legal significance of the sissiqgtu as representing the owner’s personality 
ef. Koschaker, Abh. d. phil.-hist. Kl. d. siichs. Ak. d. Wiss., XLII, 114 ff. 
E. A. S.] 

*° The present cuneiform text inserts “his governor,” but is presumably 
corrupt. 

2° See note 21 above. 
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each case identified by his characteristic legal mark, which is his 
sissigtu (skirt of his garment) in our case, and his thumb-nail in 
No. 100. The Sama’ and Adad rituals belong, as pointed out first 
by Zimmern,*° to the class of bart ritual, i.e., to the ritual of the 
oracle-priest or diviner (bari). 

It is not difficult to determine the relative age and provenance 
of our text. The latter is established by the repeated mention of 
Marduk, god of Babylon, and his temple Esakkil (Sumerian 
Esagil), as well as by the fact that it belongs to the Babylonian 
Samas-Adad ritual. Sama’ and Adad were oracle-gods at Sippar, 
where the guild of the bari was supposed to have been founded by 
the antediluvian king, Enmeduranki.** Sippar, north of Babylon, 
was very intimately connected with Babylon from the very beginning 
of the First Dynasty, when it was already tributary to the latter. 
In its present form our text is naturally posterior to the introduc- 
tion of the horse into general use, between 1800 and 1600 B. c.** 
Obv. 2-8, however, does not mention the horse at all, but the ass. 
One might consider ANSU —iméru, “ass,” as an abbreviation, 
either accidental or deliberate, of ANSU-KUR-RA = sisi, “ horse,” 
but this is probably excluded by the use of the word zappu, “ bristly 
or tufted mane,” whereas the word aruppu, literally “crest,” is 
used of a horse’s mane.** Part of our text thus dates back to the 
age before the introduction of the chariot-horse, when the ass was 
still employed to draw a chariot. As is now well-known, thanks 
to the excavations at Ur and elsewhere, the Sumerians employed 
ass-drawn chariots, both for men and gods.** A date before the 





8° Op. cit., p. 87 ff. (p. 88, n. 6). 

81 Op. cit., p. 116 ff. 

®20Qn the date of the introduction of the horse into common military 
use (for drawing chariots) see especially the material and references given 
by Albright, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 6. 217-21 (1931). See now also 
the important paper by Hrozny in Archiv Orientdlni, 3 (1931). 431 ff. (cf. 
also p. 524 f.). 

88 See n. 23, above, on the connotation of zappu. [The use of iméru for 
“horse” would be paralled by aténu “mare,” lit. “she-ass,” cf. e.g., 
Harvard Semitic Series, IX, 36. 16. E. A. 8.] 

*4 For the use of asses and mules to draw chariots in Sumerian times 
see especially Hilzheimer and Unger on the Ur and other material, Vor- 
geschichtliches Jahrbuch, 4. 6f., Hrozny, Archiv Orientdlni, 3. 524. The 
famous limestone votive tablet from Ur (Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, 8 
(1928), pl. 5, and 9, pl. 2) has now been completed by an almost identical 
one from Tell Khaffijeh (see Frankfort, Oriental Institute Communications, 
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First Dynasty of Babylon is excluded by the references to Marduk, 
lord of Babylon, which was an insignificant little town before then. 
After this dynasty Babylon lay in ruins for a considerable period,** 
during which the horse was introduced into general use. We are, 
therefore, forced to date the first recension of our text between 
2100 and 1800 B.c., while the present form cannot be older than 
the Cossaean Dynasty (i.e., after 1600). The terminus ante quem 
of the latter is more difficult to fix satisfactorily, but probably is 
the eighth century B.c., since the Assyrianized form of the text 
precedes the Babylonian revival of the Sargonid age in Assyria. 
A date somewhere in the second half of the second millennium is 
indicated. 

This document alone would not permit us to draw any conclusion 
with regard to the native or foreign source of the ritual motive 
under consideration. Happily we have a Babylonian ritual which 
enables us to go further, and to establish the genuinely Babylonian 
character of the motive in question. The most complete text, which 
was published by Thureau-Dangin in 1920,°* was copied at Erech 
in southern Babylonia during the third century B. c., but the dupli- 
cate texts come from Nineveh (seventh century) and Assur (not 
later than about the eighth century), respectively. The relevant 
portions of this interesting document may be given in transcription 
and translation,*’ as follows: 

Col. I,1. E-nu-ma lilis siparri a-na a-[ra-mi panii-k]a (2) alpu 
Suk-lu-lu salmu sa garnati % supré Sal-mu ultu gagqadi-si (3) adi 
ap-pi zibbati-su °™ummanu m[u-]du-i it-ta-nap-la-as-su-ma 
(4) Sum-ma zu-mur-si kima iddi salim ana par-si u ki-du-di-e * 





No. 13 (1932), p. 96ff.). Mules were employed long before horses for 
draught purposes because they unite the strength of the horse with the 
docility of the ass. Wild horses were certainly known in Western Asia 
during the Neolithic and Early Bronze, as is shown, e.g., by sporadic 
representations which can hardly picture asses or mules, and they may 
occasionally have been employed for purposes other than that of breeding 
mules. 

85 See Reuther, Die Innenstadt von Babylon, 1926, p. 13, etc. 

%° Revue d’Assyriologie, 17 (1920). 53 ff., reprinted with a few changes 
in his book Rituels accadiens, 1921; the cuneiform text was republished in 
his Tablettes d’Uruk, 1922, No. 44. 

87 Aside from the fact that the transcription has been brought up to date 
and that the translation exhibits a few minor variations, we have followed 
Thureau-Dangin’s publication. 

** The original has a superfluous du. 
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(5) a-lig-qu sum-ma séba sérati pisd-tum, kima kakkabi*® ta-kip 
ina “hattt (6) ma-hi-is ina qi-na-zi la-pit ana par-si u ki-du-di-e 
ul t-lig-qt. - - - alpa a-na bit mu-um-mu tu-se-rib (12) "burda 
tanadi® Sapal %"buri ba-as-sa (13) tasdrag*? idat” %"buri ba-as-sa 
talami™ alpa Sa-a-3% (14) [ina mu]h-hi "burt tus-za-za-ma ina 
summannt Sa Sarat enzt (15) ina gin-si tar-[a]-kas - - - (II, 1) 


ve Ay* 


Aa es 


tu-Se-5ib (2) mé tstu **"Ptegubbi 84 *Nin-a-ha-kud-du tandsi-ma 
riksé?’ tu-ul-lal Sinésrit GI-GAB tukdén (3) Sinésrit ™™©r"nigé 
tanagi® *imitta *"hinsd wu *3umé (4) tu-tah-hi Sikara karana 
Sizba tanagi% zéra tasdrag®? lilissa tukan™ (5) istét libitta a-na 
¢Lum-ha tanadi* istén GI-GAB tukén™ ™™eniga (6) tandgit 
sirimitta *“hinsd u *3umé tu-tah-hi (7%) sikara résté karana Ssizba 
tanagit mé ina mah-ri-si-nu tukén™ (8) sid-di tasddad alpa 
Sd-a-8i mis pi tu-Se-pis-su (9) Sipta Gas-gal gus-mah % ki-us 
ki-ga *° (sd-gub dib-dib-ba hé-gal dagal-la *Du,-sér-ra tiru-a agar 
hi-li-a Su-mu dadag-ga igi-zu bal-bal-e) ina GI-SAK-KUD gqani 
tabi (10) a-na lib-bi uzni imittt-su tu-lah-has Sipta Alpu 1-lit-ti 


*v 


4Zi-i at-ta~-ma* (a-na par-si ki-du-di-e na-su-ka a-na da-rig 4*Nin- 


gis-2i-da ib-ri-ka [Siméti( ?)]?! rabati”' usurati' u-su-ri [- - - ¢]- 
si-im par-si a Samé* & ersitim*™ [- - - a-na *%]Lumha lip-pa- 


qid-ma [ J a-na “Bél lig-ta-i-is) (11) ina GI-SAK-KUD qani 
tabi a-na lib-bi uzni Suméli-su (12) tu-lah-has dam eréni tasdlah-su 
ina nitnaggi u gizilli (13) tu-ha-bi-su zisurra* ta-lam-mes ina rés 
alpt (14) tazzaz-ma Dilmun nigin-na ina halhallati siparri ta-za- 
am-mur - - - (16) [al]pa Sa-a-Su ta-pal-lag-ma - - - 

(I,1) When thou dost [set] thy [face] to ov[erlay] a timbal 
with bronze, (2) (take) a perfect black bull with intact horns and 
hoofs, (perfect) from his head to the tip of his tail; a c[omp]etent 
specialist shall inspect him, (4) and if his body is as black as 
asphalt, for the ritual and liturgy (5) he shall be taken. If he is 





°° It is quite possible that MUL (kakkabu) corresponds here to mwlMUL 
(zappu), in which case we should read kima zappi, “like the Pleiades.” 
The meaning is, of course, unchanged; see n. 42, below. 

«© The rest of this Sumerian incantation is supplied from K 4806 (Rituels 
accadiens, pp. 26-7). 

“1 This incantation, which was originally also in Sumerian (cf. the closely 
related bilingual incantation, Rituels accadiens, pp. 22-3), has also been 
supplied from K 4806. Since the text is broken, there is some doubt about 
the restored parts. 
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speckled with seven white tufts of hair like stars,** if he has been 
beaten with a staff (6) or lashed with a whip, he shall not be taken 
for the ritual and liturgy. - - - Thou shalt bring the bull into the 
bit mummu; ** (12) thou shalt lay a mat; under the mat shalt 
thou strew sand; the sides of the mat shalt thou encircle with sand. 
That bull (14) shalt thou cause to stand on the mat, with a hobble 
of goat’s hair (15) shalt thou tie his lower legs. - - - (II,1) 
Twelve linen cloths shalt thou lay (on the twelve bricks), and on 
them shalt thou set the twelve gods. (2) Water from the bowl of 
holy water belonging to Ninahakuddu shalt thou carry; the sacri- 
ficial utensils shalt thou purify; twelve tables of offering shalt thou 
set; (3) twelve sheep shalt thou sacrifice; the right leg, the loins, 
and roast flesh (4) shalt thou bring near; thou shalt offer beer, 
wine, and milk as a libation; thou shalt strew grain; thou shalt 
set up the timbal. (5) Thou shalt lay a brick for Lumha;* 
a table of offerings shalt thou set; a (6) sheep shalt thou sacrifice ; 
the right leg, the loins, and roast flesh shalt thou bring near; 





“2 Or “like the Pleiades” (see n. 39). The present text is very strange. 
It is most remarkable that so precise and inherently desirable a marking 
should be considered as tantamount to a bodily imperfection, or to a bruised 
and beaten condition. On the other hand, parallels suggest that the black 
bull should have some white mark. Herodotus tells us (III. 28) that the 
Apis bull of Egypt was black, with a number of peculiar markings, most 
important of which was a white square on the forehead (émi wév ro perorw 
Aevxdy retpdywrov). It seems practically certain that a more original form 
of our text prefixed the words séba Saérati pisdtum kima kakkabi (zappi) 
to ana parsi ti kidudé illiqgad summa, so that the passage should be trans- 
lated: “If his body is as black as asphalt, if he is speckled with seven 
white tufts of hair like stars (Pleiades), for the ritual and liturgy he 
shall be taken. If he has been beaten with a staff, etc.” It may be added 
that the black bull symbolized the inundation of the river both in Egypt 
and in Babylonia; ef. Albright, Am. Jour. of Sem. Lan., 35 (1919). 167, n. 3. 

“8 The meaning of the term bit mummu is very obscure. The usual trans- 
lation “house of wisdom” (so Thureau-Dangin) is highly improbable; 
ef. Albright, Jour. Bib. Lit., 39 (1920). 144-8. Thureau-Dangin’s proof 
that the bull was brought into the bit mummu to be sacrificed suggests, 
however, that Albright’s primary meaning “ mill-house” is erroneous, and 
makes “house of the lord (mummu),” i.e., hall of sacrifice, or the like, 
a much more plausible interpretation. In no case has the word mummu 
anything to do with “ school”; nor is b¢t mummu the Babylonian university, 
as has been suggested. Cf. now Ebeling, Tod und Leben, I, p. 100, and II, 
ad loc. 

“*Lumha was the god of the drum, the patron of the guild of kal@ (cf. 
Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 49, n. 13). 
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(7) beer of the best quality, wine, and milk shalt thou offer as a 
libation; (8) thou shalt rope off an area(?)** With that bull 
shalt thou perform the ritual of mouth-washing.*® (9) Thou shalt 
whisper into his right ear through a reed-pipe, a good reed, the 
incantation: “Great bull, mighty bull, who dost tread the holy 
pasture, (who dost roam over the meadow, increasing fertility, who 
dost till the grain, making glad the field, my pure hands offer a 
libation before thee.)” ** (10) Thou shalt whisper into his left 
ear through a reed-pipe, a good reed, the incantation: “O bull, 
the offspring of Za art thou, (for ritual and liturgy wert thou 
reared; Ningizzida is thy companion for ever. In order to(?) 
plan * the great [fates(?)] and destinies, [- - he(?)] has fixed 
the ordinances of heaven and earth. [- - To] Lumha may he be 
assigned; [ |] to Bel may he be granted.)” (12) With cedar 
essence shalt thou sprinkle him; with censer and torch (13) shalt 
thou purify him; with fine flour shalt thou encircle him. At the 
head of the bull (14) shalt thou stand; the hymn, Dilmun nigin-na, 
shalt thou sing, to the accompaniment of a bronze flute. - - - 
(16) that bull shalt thou slay with an axe. - - - 





*® See the material given by Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 49, n. 14, which 
seems to oppose his nuance, “ tu tendras les toiles.” 

“© See Zimmern in the Néldeke Festschrift, p. 959 ff. 

“7 Thureau-Dangin has rendered “sacrifice,” but “offer a libation” is 
certainly correct here. 

“®The word wu-su-ri is obscure because of the break, which makes it 
difficult to give a connected translation. Thureau-Dangin renders it as 
imperative, from naséru, which may be correct; we prefer, however, to 
regard it as derived from eséru, and as pi‘el infinitive written defectively, 
like mu-sir and u-sir (Delitzsch, HWB, 130a). The meaning would then 
be “to plan, decree,” probably denominative from usurtu. On this word 
and stem see Furlani, Aegyptus, 9 (1928). 229-39, Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, 12 (1930). 266-71, where all the accessible material and all 
recent discussions, including that of Hehn, are available. Furlani is under 
a complete misapprehension with regard to the views of Albright, which 
he attacks with peculiar emphasis; these views are not original at all, 
and were never intended as such, since they were taken over entirely from 
Jensen (cf. Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 6. 1. 405f.). Zimmern also 
adopted Jensen’s views, as Furlani is forced to admit in a note added later 
(Aegyptus, 9. 239, n. 3). It doubtless surprised Jensen and Zimmern to 
learn that their views are “characteristically American”! We are still 
convinced that these views are substantially correct, though Jensen’s com- 
parison with the Platonic (ééa and Albright’s parallel observation are 
probably to be modified. 
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The above selections form part of the ritual of the kali priest, 
whose. function it was to conduct the litanic services which played 
so great a role in Babylonian cult. This particular ritual was 
intended to consecrate the most important musical instrument of 
the kali, a small drum (“timbal”), made of bronze,*® over which 
was stretched the skin of the sacrificial bull. The latest possible 
date for it is the eighth century B.c., as already stated, but there 
can be no doubt that it goes back considerably farther, since much 
time was required before such a ritual would be adopted in different 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. How early the ritual may be dated 
escapes us completely, since no rituals from the Sumerian period 
have been preserved. The parallel offered by the incantation series 
or rituals of exorcism suggests that the elaborate rituals of later 
times were not employed by the Sumerians. The oldest incantation 
series go back only to the last third of the third millennium; earlier 
texts consist exclusively of short incantations, with no mention of 
the ritual.°° In Egypt we have a somewhat similar evolution in 
the case of the funeral incantations, which gradually develop from 
bodies of isolated texts, nearly all very brief, in the Pyramid Age, 
to elaborate series, such as the Book of the Dead, in the New 
Empire.** This evolution in the ritual, which we must assume, 
does not necessarily, however, imply a late date for the individual 
motives of the ritual, each of which must be considered on its own 
merits. In general, it is safe to say that few new rites were intro- 
duced during the later course of Sumero-Accadian religious history, 
but that liturgic evolution consisted mainly in the amplification 
and combination of rites already known. The kali (Sum. gala) 
played an important part in Sumerian society at a very early date, 
before 2600, as we learn from a reference to the excessive fees 
demanded by this priest in the time of Urukagina of Lagai,** as 
well as from frequent references in other contemporary docu- 
ments.** One text even mentions an ox-hide for the drum of the 





4° Cf. Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie, 16. 156. 

5° Cf. Falkenstein, Die Haupttypen der sumerischen Beschwoérung, 1931, 
pp. 7 f., 15 f. 

51 For the latest description of the Egyptian development, from a rigidly 
scientific point of view, see Sethe, Die Totenliteratur der Alten Aegypter 
(Berlin, Akad. d. Wiss., 1931). 

52 Cf. Deimel, Orientalia, 2 (1920). 8 (col. 10), 26a, and Meissner, Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien, II. 66. 

58 Cf. Jean, La religion sumérienne, 1931, pp. 50, 53, etc. For the gala 
in the neo-Sumerian period cf. ibid., p. 87, 208. 
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deity Nin-ur,-ra of the city Umma, near Lagas."* The drum, 
balag, is only a larger form of the liliz, or timbal, and the ideograms 
are almost identical. Whether the ox-hide came from an animal ° 
which had been offered in sacrifice we cannot say. 

Turning now to the comparison of the Vedic and the Babylonian 
rites, we note several extraordinary similarities. In both rituals 
the priest murmurs incantations into the ear of the horse, so that 
only the horse can hear the words. Both incantations are calcu- 
lated to praise and please the animal. The Indian praises his 
noble equine qualities, introducing a number of variations on the 
theme. The horse is designated to “follow the course of the 
Adityas,” the great Vedic deities. Similarly, in the Babylonian 
incantations whispered into the horse’s ears, the horse is praised, 
his qualities are emphasized, and he is assigned to draw “ the 
chariot of the great lord Marduk,” the chief god of Babylonia. 
In the incantations whispered into the bull’s ears, the animal plays 
exactly the same role; in the first one the bull appears as the 
superhuman donor of fertility, while in the second one he appears 
as the victim from which will come the ox-hide to be used on the 
timbal. 

In both rituals we are dealing with a bloody sacrifice which is 
primarily intended, at least in certain parts of the ceremony, to 
increase fertility, and which has, therefore, the character of a fer- 
tility charm. Note especially the incantation muttered by the 
adhvaryu on the first day of the consecration of the sacrificer, and 
the words of the first bull incantation. 

The most remarkable resemblance is undoubtedly in the role 
played by a white tuft or group of seven tufts of hair, identified 
with the Pleiades, in both rituals. Though the Brahmans gave 
various prescriptions for the color and appearance of the sacrificial 
horse, two great authorities, Satyayajii and Katyayana, require 
this mark, called Krttikd, i.e., “ Pleiades.” In the Babylonian 
bull-sacrifice, the animal must be entirely black, and—in the present 
text—must not have seven white tufts of hair like the Pleiades. 
Since a simple transposition would change the unnatural order of 
the present text into a natural one, we may confidently suppose 
that the mark like the Pleiades was originally reqvired. In the 
Babylonian horse-sacrifice, the word zappu, which also means 
“ Pleiades,” is employed in the sense of “ tuft of hair on the head,” 





% Tbid., p. 159. 
2 
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which reminds one strikingly of the Indian mark on the forehead 
in the shape of the Pleiades. It is, of course, possible that we 
should render zappu in this text like Krttika in the Indian one, 
in which case the similarity would become identity. 

Before proceeding, we must consider the possible significance of 
the réle played here by the Pleiades. This constellation is men- 
tioned first in Babylonian lists of the constellations belonging to 
the Babylonian proto-zodiac, consisting of groups of stars in the 
neighborhood of the ecliptic, in the zone called the harran Sin by 
the cuneiform astronomical texts.°> It also appears first in the 
list of Vedic naksatras, the twenty-seven constellations which make 
up the series of lunar stations.°* In Babylonia no list of lunar 
stations has yet been discovered, though many scholars have main- 
tained that the lunar stations of Arabia, India, China, and other 
Asiatic countries are derived from Babylonian sources.*’ The 
Babylonian origin of the zodiac is now certain, but it is equally 
clear that it did not supplant the proto-zodiac until about the 
Neo-Babylonian or Persian period, as has been convincingly shown 
recently by Weidner.** The first certain list of the twelve zodiacal 
signs was not published until 1922 by Thureau-Dangin,® and was 





55 See Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, Erganzungen, I. 70 ff. 
(1913) ; Weidner, AJSL 40. 189 ff., Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 7. 173 f. 

56 See Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 
I. 327 ff.; references to the literature are given by Ginzel on p. 400-2. 
According to the Taittiriya Samhité and the Kathaka Samhita, the 
naksatras are 27; according to the Maitriyani Samhita and the later texts, 
their number is 28. Note also the references given by Macdonell and Keith, 
Vedic Indea, s. v. naksatra, p. 409 ff. 

57 This has been maintained in recent years by adherents of the pan- 
Babylonian wing like Jeremias (see now the new edition of his Handbuch 
der altorientalischen Geisteskultur), Bork (see his Neue Tierkreise, Mit- 
teilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 18. 3 [1913]), Réck (Orientalis- 
tische Literaturzeitung, 1912, 385 ff., 1913, 385 ff.), as well as by an 
astronomer-Assyriologist like Kugler, loc. cit. The same view has been 
advanced on other grounds by students of Oriental astronomy and astrology; 
ef. L. de Saussure, Origine babylonienne de Vastronomie chinoise (Archives 
des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Geneva, 1923, p. 1ff.), with the 
references to his own previous work which he gives there. Saussure’s work 
is, however, partly based on the same inadmissible conceptions as those of 
Winckler and Tilak, all of which postulate an impossible development of 
astronomy during the fourth millennium B. c. 

°° See Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 7. 170-8, especially p. 174 f. 

5° Tablettes d’Uruk, No. 14. 
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not recognized until 1931, when Weidner discussed it. The oldest 
list of zodiacal constellations gives seventeen, which include the 
later ones. This list is found in the great astronomical com- 
pendium mul APIN, which cannot be later than the eighth century 
(the terminus ante quem for the Assur duplicates), and probably 
goes back to the second millennium. Weidner thinks that it was 
composed during the First Dynasty (latest date 2050-1750 B. c.)*° 
Since the twenty-seven (in the later Indian, as well as in the Iranian 
and Arab system, twenty-eight) lunar stations represent the con- 
stellations in which the moon appears on successive nights of its 
visibility during the month, and since the Babylonian proto-zodiac 
was called the “route of the moon,” it is very possible that the 
naksatras have a Babylonian origin, but this origin cannot be 
proved, because of the lack of direct evidence. It may also be that 
the naksatras are of Indo-Iranian origin, and that they go back, 
together with the Babylonian proto-zodiac, to primitive conceptions. 

There are two possible explanations of the first place taken by 
the Pleiades in the Babylonian and Vedic lists. First comes the 
astronomical solution, which has played so great a role both in the 
pan-Babylonian speculations of Stucken, Winckler, and Jeremias, 
etc.,°* and in the extravagant chronology of Jacobi, Tilak, and 
their school.** The precession of equinoxes causes a forward move- 
ment of the constellations of the ecliptic with reference to the 
vernal equinox. The pan-Babylonian school maintained that there 
was a time when Babylonian astronomers began the year with the 
constellation Gemini, after which came Taurus, followed by Aries; 
the age of Taurus they placed between cir. 4400 and 2000 B. c., 
while the age of Aries fell between 2000 B.c and 100 a.p. Since 
the Pleiades belong to the constellation Taurus, they also fall into 
this picture; the Pleiades were the constellation of the vernal 
equinox about 2200 B.c. The corresponding Indic school has also 
set up a theory of successive ages, commencing with the age of the 
Pleiades, about 2200 B.c. (the date sometimes is exaggerated), 
preceded by an Orion period, which corresponds roughly to the age 
of the Gemini in pan-Babylonian speculation. The few Assyrio- 
logists who once accepted this theory have given it up. There is 





% AJSL 40. 193, n. 6. 

*1 See the references in n. 57, especially to the work of Jeremias. 

*? For a recent account of the history of this school, by a not unsym- 
pathetic critic, see Hillebrandt in ZDMG@ 81. 49-55. 

** Weidner, the only competent astronomer and Assyriologist now living 
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no longer even a possibility that it is correct in Winckler’s sense. 
While there was formerly some reason for believing in an extra- 
ordinary astronomical development, which forms the necessary 
prerequisite for the discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, 
in early Babylonia, there is none in early India. Nor was any high 
degree of astronomical attainment reached by the Egyptians, in 
spite of their high culture. 

The second solution, which seems more reasonable, is the folk- 
loristic one, based on the wide-spread popular association of the 
Pleiades with rain and inundation, which has been well discussed 
by Roscher.** The latter has shown the close connection existing 
between the Pleiades and aqueous phenomena in the minds of 
Greeks, Arabs, and others. The forty-day invisibility of the con- 
stellation was considered as particularly significant in this respect. 
Kugler has since shown (without knowing Roscher’s work) that the 
Babylonians also brought the Pleiades into association with the 
river inundations in the spring, after the snows on the Zagros and 
the Armenian mountains had melted.® About 700 B. c. the heliacal 
rising of the Pleiades, following a period of just over forty days’ 
invisibility, took place about May 9th (Gregorian). In later cen- 
turies it advanced several days. It would be decidedly worth while 
for an Indologist to study the calendaric chronology of the Indus 
inundation in the last two pre-Christian millennia in relation to 
the dates of the heliacal rising of the Pleiades at that latitude. 
We have exactly the same situation in Egypt, where the star Sirius 
(Sothis) replaces the Pleiades. The Egyptians associated the Nile 
inundation with the heliacal rising of Sirius, inventing a myth 
according to which the inundation was caused by the falling of a 
drop of water from Sirius.** The calendaric date of the Nile 
inundation at Memphis coincided with the date of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius at that latitude during the late predynastic or early 





who once belonged to this school, has now abandoned it (Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, 7. 170 ff., passim), but still believes, against Kugler, the 
leading antagonist of the theory, that the Babylonian priests of later 
times adjusted the astronomical data so as to fit the age about 3000 B.c. 
(AJSL 40. 193, n. 6). 

*¢In his monograph, Die Zahl Vierzig, Abh. d. Kin. Sichs. Ges. d. Wiss., 
17 (1909), 124-7. 

®° Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, Ergénzungen, II. 152 f. (1914). 

°° Cf. Meyer, Aegyptische Chronologie, 1904, 41 ff. 
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dynastic period, when the calendar was introduced, and when the 
mythological association was presumably set up.* 

Since the sacrificial animal, by virtue of his association with 
fertility, symbolized in some measure the fecundizing inundation 
of the river, it is only natural that this function should be repre- 
sented by a mark denoting the divine bringer of fertility, the 
Pleiades. Parallels are found in all ancient mythologies and 
rituals, notably in Egypt. 

It is difficult to reach a decision concerning the ultimate source 
of the ritual practices which we have examined in this paper. The 
horse-sacrifice may go back to Indo-European times, or it may have 
originated among the Indo-Iranians; it may also have been bor- 
rowed by the latter from another people of the great plains. The 
Babylonians certainly borrowed the practice of sacrificing the horse 
from the Indo-Iranians. On the other hand, the ritual of the 
Babylonian horse-sacrifice seems to go back to the ritual of bull- 
sacrifice, as we have seen. Moreover, the coincident elements of the 
ritual are all found in the bull-sacrifice. Most remarkable of them 
is the rdle played by the Pleiades, represented by a tuft of hair. 
But in Babylonia the word for “ Pleiades ” means originally “ tuft 
of hair,” and this very word is employed in one of the rituals in 
question. So far as the calendaric réle of the constellation is con- 
cerned, we find the same situation in India and Babylonia. While 
the majority of students believe that the calendaric system of India 





*7 See Ginzel, op. cit., I. p. 154ff. The discussions by Weill, Bases, 
méthodes, et résultats de la chronologie égyptienne, compléments, 1928, 
pp. 12-21, and by Scharff, Grundziige der aegyptischen Vorgeschichte, 1927, 
p. 54 ff. (so also Albright, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1920, p. 97) have 
made it probable that the actual date of the introduction of the calendar 
(the first occasion in which the lst of Thoth coincided with the date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius) was between 2781 and 2776, not an entire Sothic 
cycle (1460 years) earlier, as supposed by Eduard Meyer and his school. 
This does not, however, upset the view, also held by Ginzel, that the con- 
nexion between the heliacal rising of Sirius and the inundation was estab- 
lished at a time when the two events nearly coincided, since the coincidence 
between normal date of the Nile inundation at Memphis and heliacal rising 
of Sirius was closer about 2800 B.c, than it was either about 4200 or 
about 3500 B.c. (see Ginzel’s table of the seasonal changes brought by 
the precession of the equinoxes, on p. 101, and note that the normal Julian 
date of the inundation changed with the seasons). 

*8 Cf. Chassinat, “ La mise a mort rituelle d’Apis ” in Recueil de Travaua, 
38 (1916). 33-60; Albright, AJSL 35. 187, JAOS 39. 73, etc. 
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was borrowed, at least in part, from Babylonia, there is no con- 
vincing evidence. On the other hand, there is ample Babylonian 
testimony to the origin of the calendaric rdéle of the Pleiades in an 
association with the inundation, while there does not seem to be 
any Indian evidence of corresponding cogency. The balance, there- 
fore, seems to incline slightly in favor of an ultimate Babylonian 
origin of part, at least, of the homologous rites which we have 
discussed in this paper.*®® 





** There are many other parallels between Indic and Babylonian ritual, 
but we have only noticed a few which are sufficiently striking to deserve 
special attention. One case may suffice. Just as the Babylonian sacrificer 
stood behind the priest, touching him during the ceremony (so as to share 
in the mana. of the priest), so in a number of rites of the Soma sacrifice 
(to which the asvamedha belongs) the sacrificer takes hold of the priest, 
standing behind him. On the occasion, e.g., of the somakraydhuti, the 
adhvaryu offers a libation while the sacrificer stands behind him, touching 
his arm. When the agnisomapranayana is celebrated, the sacrificer stands 
behind the adhvaryu, holding his garment, while the wife of the sacrificer 
stands behind him in the same way, their son behind her, and so on. This 
parallel, however, hardly represents a direct influence, but belongs in the 
general category of dynamistic practices, to employ Bertholet’s terminology. 
Such a parallel as the identification of the parts of the sacrificial animal 
with cosmological entities belongs in the domain of secondary priestly 
speculation. 














THE OLD SYRIAC CALENDAR 
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In 1929 the University of Chicago was allowed the privilege of 
photographing the Karkaphensian manuscript in the possession of 
Mar Severius, Archbishop of Syria and Lebanon. Most of the MS 
consists of quotations from the Bible, but there is some miscel- 
laneous matter toward the end. And the last seven folios contain 
a treatise on the Syriac calendar. There are several tables and 
directions for using them. According to the colophon preceding 
the calendar, the MS was written in 1003/4 a. D., in the Monastery 
of the Forty Martyrs on Dry River, which, Wright informs us, was 
located near Melitene.t The name of the scribe is not given, and 
the date of the original composition of the tables is also unknown. 

The chief interest of the original author of this calendar was 
the date of Lent, but a number of other things are included. The 
righthand section of the first and longest table is called, in the 
explanations, the Table of the Sun, and the portion across the top 
the Table of the Moon. The principal portion of the table is a per- 
petual calendar, intended to give the beginning of Lent for any 
possible year. The position of the particular year in the solar and 
lunar cycles must first be determined. These two numbers deter- 
mine two lines, and their point of intersection in the heart of the 
table gives the beginning of Lent. Table IV gives the date of 
Lent for the years 1301 to 1832 of the Greek era (990-1521 a.D.). 
In consequence tables I and IV furnish material for checking each 
other. In several cases Table I is found to be in error, and the 
facts are given in a footnote to that table. The Easter calculations 
of Ginzel, in his Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie, have been consulted. Whenever Lent began in March 
(Adar) the date was inserted in the original MS in red ink. Table 
IV and two others are here given in abbreviated form in order to 
conserve valuable space, but sufficient material is published for the 
reconstruction of these if such a thing should be at all desirable. 

In places the text of these seven folios is very poor. Sometimes 
the MS is discolored and water-stained so that it is impossible to 
determine particular words. Such places are indicated by square 





*W. Wright, Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., XXII, 848 b. 
| 129 
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brackets. While single words in the Syriac text may be in doubt, 
in no case can there be any uncertainty as to the general meaning 
of a passage except in one instance where we have been compelled 
to make an omission. Words supplied for the sake of the English 
idiom are in parentheses. 

In these few pages there is matter of interest to the lexicographer 
in at least three places. I refer to the words gentimé, ons da, 


and 25x. Each is dealt with in a footnote at the place of first 
occurrence, 

Thanks are due to Professor Martin Sprengling, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who invited me to work up this material and has 
been all along an unfailing source of inspiration and help. 


Translation 


If you wish to understand the calculations pertaining to the 
calendar,’ first learn these symbols wherein the calculations are 
expressed: 2,1; 3,2; 4,3; 9,4; @,5; ©,6; 9,7; m8; 
%, 9; « 10; 2, 20; S, 30; mw, 40; 3, 50; @, 60; 4, 70; 
S$, 80; », 90; 9, 100; 3, 200; =, 300; A, 400. 

To know how the signs of the months are derived from one 
another: Take the days of the year, which are 365, and divide them 
by 7. Then there remains 1,° which is the sign of First Tishri. 
Add its sign to the days of its own month and divide the sum by 7, 
and there remains 4, which is the sign of Second Tishri. Then, in 
like manner, add again the sign of Second Tishri to its days, and 
when you have divided the sum by 7 there remains 6, which is the 
sign of First Canun. And proceed likewise with the rest of the 
months—add the sign (of a month) to its days and divide by 7, 
and you find the sign of the following month.* Read carefully.® 





2 I. e., the Greek Xpovxéy transliterated into Syriac. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
14713, fol. 161, line 17, expressly defines this word as “ the reckoning of the 
year.” This meaning is altogether distinct from the literal and common 
rendering “ chronicle.” 

* But his reasoning is erroneous. This 1 has nothing te do with the 
number of days in a year. It is a mere coincidence. This is not the 
Dominical letter. 

“If the year began on Sunday these signs would indicate the day of the 
week on which each month began. In all other cases they indicate the 
relative positions of these first days in the weekly scheme. 

* Literally, “ Read and understand.” 
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To know the beginning of the months: Observe what is the sign 
of the month you are looking for. Add to it the foundation ® of 
the year, and if the sum exceeds 7 subtract 7, and whatever remains 
on it (as a day of the week) begins the month that you are looking 
for. But in a leap year add 1 beyond Shebat. 

To know the leap years: Take the years of the Greeks as they 
are (counted) and add 1 and divide the sum by 4. If there remains 
1, 2, or 3 it is not a leap year. But if 4 remains’ it is a leap year, 
and in a leap year Shebat has 29 days. 

If you wish to know on what day of Passion week the feast of 
the Fourteenth (Passover) occurs: Observe what is the sign of the 
Fourteenth and add to it the foundation of the year, in an ordinary 
year, and if the sum is more than 7 subract 7, and what remains is 
(the day of the week) on which occurs the feast of the Fourteenth 
(in the year you have in mind). But in a leap year add 1 to the 
foundation of the yéar and you will find it, because the Fourteenth 
can only rightly be between Palm Sunday and the Sabbath of the 
Gospel,® that our Passover and that of the Jews be not the same. 

Again, if you wish to know where the line of the sun is placed, 
that is, (the line) of the 28: Take the years of the Greeks as they 
are at the time you are looking for and add 3, and divide the sum 
by the period ® of 28. Then observe how much remains less than 28. 
Go to the number of the sun written at the top of the table of the 
sun, and count according to your remainder and locate the line. 

And if you wish to know how to divide by the period of 28: 
Take 2 from 30, 4 from 60, 6 from 90, 16 from 100, 4 from 200, 
8 from 400, 16 from 800, and 20 from 1000. 

If you wish to know how the line of the moon is placed, that is, 
(the line) of the 19: Take the years of the Greeks as they are at 
the time you are looking for and add 16, and divide the sum by 19. 
Then, with your remainder, which is less than 19, go to the number 





*I. e., the day of the week on which the preceding year ended, expressed 
as a numeral, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7. 

™We would say, and more accurately, “If there be no remainder.” 

®I. e., the Saturday before Easter, because on that day eleven portions 
of the Gospels dealing with the resurrection were read. Cf. R. Payne 
Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 2513; Ephraemi Syri Hymni et Sermones, 
ed. Lamy, I. 543. 16; J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, I. 79; Wright, Cat. 
Syr. Mss. Br. Mus., I. 150a; Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino- 
Vaticanae, III, Pars I. 244; Assemani Bibliotheca Apostolicae Vaticanae 
Cod. Mss. Cat., II. 30 (xliii), 52 (73, 74), 55 (72). 

* Literally, “ week.” 
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of the moon, that is, (the line) of the 19, and count according to 
your remainder and locate the line. 

Again, if you wish to know how to divide by 19: Take 1 from 
20, 2 from 40, 3 from 60, 4 from 80, 5 from 100, 10 from 200, 1 
from 400, 2 from 800, and 12 from 1000. 

If you wish to know about the Fast: First, observe and calculate 
according to what is written at the top and locate every line in its 
place. Then follow the lines into the table and there will be a 
crossing, and the Fast begins on the sign (day) that is at this 
crossing. If it is a black (letter) the Fast begins in Shebat, but 
if it is red the Fast begins in Adar. 

If you wish to know concerning the months of the whole year: 
Follow the line of the sun (over) to the other side *° (of the folio) 
and you will find out about the months of the whole year. 

If you wish to know the leap years, the foundation of the year, 
New Year’s Day, Christmas, Epiphany, and the festival of ** Holy 
Cross: Follow the line of the sun upwards** and you will find 
what you are seeking. 

If you wish to know the Fourteenth, etc.: Follow the line of the 
moon upwards and you will find on what day of the month the 
Fourteenth occurs and the sign of the Fourteenth, the foundation 


of the Fast, and the foundation of the moon and its gentimé,?* and 
in what sign of the zodiac the year begins.1* 





+°T. e., Table III of this paper, considered as a projection of Table I on 
to the other side of the folio. 


41 What appears to be the conjunction © is here read as the prep. 3. 

#1. e., to the right, for the ancient practice was to write across the page 
from the upper margin to the lower. 

18T. e., sixtieths of a complete day, according to an old Babylonian style 
of reckoning. Cf. Ginzel’s Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie I. 96, 122. The table proposes to give the exact gentiméd (we 
would say “ hour”) when the moon became new. Cf. Zeitschrift fiir As- 
syriologie VIII. 11, 44; Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und tech- 
nischen Chronologie I. 82; Al Battani sive Albateni Opus Astronomicum 
Pars I. cap. xlii. pp. 92-96. The Brit. Mus. MS Or. 14713, fol. 163 b, lines 
7 ff., contains this statement: “To know the gentimé upon the foundation 
of the moon: Take the years of the Greeks beyond 1000 and divide them by 
19, and anything less than 19 multiply by 3, and whatever results is the 
qgentimé upon the foundation of the moon. And every 5 gentimé are an 
hour.” He is in error in his equation with the hour. George of the Arabs, 
in the article cited from ZA above, warns against counting the 60 gentimé 
as 12 hours; they correspond to 24 hours, that is, 2} to the hour. Neither 
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If you wish to know the foundation of the year written within 
the circle: *® Take the years of the Greeks beyond 1300 and divide 
them by the period of 28, and whatever is left less than 28, accord- 
ing to your reckoning count off the numbers written in the outer 
circle until what you have corresponds, and you will find the 
foundation of the year that you seek in the inner circle. And the 
leap years—lo, they are written on the inside of the inner circle. 

If you wish to enter by the gate of this table,1* which shows the 
beginning of the Fast: Observe how many years there are beyond 
1300 of the Greeks at the time you are looking for, and according 
to the number of years you have, count off the signs written in the 
table, beginning with the first sign at the head of the table, and so 
descend ** along the line of the 19. And when it is completed 
repeat in the next line, and so proceed with all the signs to the end 
of the table, which is the year 1832 (i. e., 1521 a.p.). 

Then return to the head of the table as before, and the number 
of the signs—lo, it is written at the head of the signs of the zodiac,** 
and this is the line that you must enter. Proceed forward in a 
straight line *® and you will find the number of the 19, on what day 
of the month the Fourteenth occurs, and in which month it is, 
whether Adar or Nisan, and the sign of the Fourteenth,” and the 
foundation of the Fast, and the foundation of the moon, and the 
gentimé upon the days of the foundation of the moon, and the 
beginning of the year. 

You should also know, O brother, concerning the information 
which we have just given, that if your number appears as ** a red 
sign the Fast begins ** in Adar, and if as a black (sign) in Shebat, 





do his instructions for calculating the gentimé give the results found in 
these tables. The Syrians seem to have understood the gentimé but poorly. 

**T. e., the sign in which the moon is when the year begins. 

28 See Table II. 

** See Table IV. 

17T. e., go to the left, in accordance with a previous note. 

**T. e., below the signs of the zodiac according to our way of thinking, 
referring to the series of numbers from 1 to 19. 

1° T. e., upwards. 

207. e., a number similar to the signs of the months; when added to the 
foundation of the year this sign will give the week day on which the Four- 
teenth occurs. The sign of the foundation of the Fast (occurring in Table 
I) has the same relation to the foundation of the Fast. 

*1 Literally, “is prepared on.” 

*? Literally, “ you receive the Fast.” 
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and according to the number of the sign enter the month that it 
falls upon and take ** the first Monday of the Fast. 

Visit (me), O Lord; incline unto me and to (my) prayer for 
the half. 

If you wish to know in what sign of the zodiac the moon moves: 
Observe carefully the age of the moon ** in whatever ** month you 
are looking for. Then enter this table ** and observe the signs of 
the zodiac written and the names of the months above the signs 
of the zodiac, and the numbers written on the margin of the table, 
and the signs of the zodiac written within it. Observe what is the 
day of the month, and enter directly opposite the month you are 
looking for, and you will find in what sign of the zodiac the moon 
moves. And know that the moon is in every sign of the zodiac 
two and one-half days, and the sun thirty. Read and pray for 
(me), for the Lord’s sake. 

The divisions *’ of the signs of the zodiac are these: s2@NA2 
Pisces ; wi > that is, Aries;*® Taurus; Gemini; Cancer; Leo; 
Virgo; Libra; Scorpio; Sagittarius; Capricornus, Aquarius. 

If you wish to know whence comes the sign of the Fourteenth: 
Every (Fourteenth) that you read in Adar add 4 (to the day of 
the month) and divide by 7, and whatever remains is the sign of 
the Fourteenth. And all that you read in Nisan add 7 and divide 
by 7, and whatever remains is the sign of the Fourteenth. 

If you wish to know how to find the Fourteenth in this circle: *° 
Take the years of the Greeks beyond 1100 and add 10 and divide by 
19. Then if 1 remains the Fourteenth occurs on the 25th of Adar, 
and if 2 remains the Fourteenth occurs on the 13th of Nisan. 





*8T. e., you will have. 
*4 Literally, “ how much is in the moon.” 


*5 The Syriac word is taken to be 2325. 


2° See Table V. 
27 Literally, “ heads.” 
2® Most probably an old form of the same word used below for Capri- 


cornus, a4: 
2° A word has been inserted just above. It is not clearly legible, but is 
apparently pom (R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus, col. 247, based on Land) or 
(as Néldeke says it should be corrected, ZDMG, XXV, 256). 
8° See Table VI. The data in this table do not agree with Table IV. 
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So proceed for the entire circle, whose total is 19. And begin at 
once... . 

If you wish to know the foundation of the Fast:** Reckon the 
years of the Greeks as they are and add to them 12 ** and divide * 
the sum by 19; then add 16 ** and divide ** by 30. And whatever 
remains less than 30 is the foundation of the Fast. 

Again, to know the foundation of the Fast: Take the years of the 
Greeks beyond 1200 and divide by 19, and whatever remains multi- 
ply by 19, and divide ** the product by 30. Whatever remains less 
than 30 is the foundation of the Fast. 

To know the beginning of the Fast: Observe what is the founda- 
tion of the Fast. Take it and begin and count from the beginning 
of Shebat, and on the first Monday you find after the end of the 
foundation the Fast begins, whether in Shebat or Adar. And do 
not be in doubt. But you should know that in an ordinary year 
if the number of the foundation comes to an end on a Sunday, the 
Fast begins on the following Monday; but in a leap year if the 
foundation comes to an end on a Sunday, pas3 on to the second 
Monday and begin the Fast with no error whatever. 

To know the foundation of the year: Take the years of the 
Greeks beyond 1000 ** and add to them their fourth part, but do 
not take a fraction. Then add 2 of your own and divide (the sum) 
by 7, and whatever remains is the foundation. 

To know the foundation of the moon: *’ Take the years of the 
Greeks beyond 1000 and divide them by 19, and whatever remains 
multiply by 11, and divide (the product) by 30, and whatever 
remains is the foundation. 





81 The next statement seems to be in regard to the sign of the Fourteenth, 
which is to be found in the same circle or table. This is the only place 
where a considerable section is utterly undecipherable. 

*2T. e., essentially a particular day in Shebat, from which is reckoned 
the beginning of the Fast. 

%° Should read “ 16.” 

” 25x; the primary meaning of this word is “to loose.” 

85 “Add 16” should read, “ multiply your remainder by 19.” These two 
changes bring this paragraph into harmony with the following one, as, of 
course, the result must be the same in either case. A portion of a gloss 
is visible in the upper margin; a “19” is clear. 

%¢ Should be corrected to 1200 in accordance with line 1, col. 1, last folio 
of the MS. Some words written erroneously have been “ringed” out. 

*7 That is, the age of the moon at the beginning of the year. 
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To know the age of the moon: Observe how many days have 
elapsed ** in the month. Add to them the foundation of the moon 
and the excess of the months from First Tishri to the month in 
which you are,*® and if they exceed 30 subtract 294 and that which 
remains is the age of the moon. But the gentimé upon the founda- 
tion of the moon which are not indicated here—lo, they are written 
in the table in the next [line]. 

To know in what sign of the zodiac the sun is moving: Take the 
days from the beginning of Nisan to the day in which you are and 
add 10 days and divide the sum by 31.*° Then observe how many 
times 31 is taken away, for they are the signs of the zodiac. Begin 
and count from Aries, and where your number comes to an end 
there the sun is moving. But when you reach the first of Elul 
make a (new) beginning and reckon from the first of Elul to the 
day you are looking for. Then add 8 and observe how many there 
are and divide the sum by 30. Observe how many times 30 is taken 
away, for they are the signs of the zodiac through which the sun 
has passed. And whatever remains less than 30 is the degrees 
which the sun has traversed in the zodiacal sign in the month you 
are considering. Begin and count from Virgo according to the 
number of times 30 was taken away, and you will find in what sign 
of the zodiac the sun is moving and how many degrees it has tra- 
versed in it. And pray for me. 

Information about the numbers of the months: 


Elul (has) 30 (days); anditssignis 7, anditsexcess**is 4 (day) 


Ab 31 ” 14 
Tammuz 31 14 
Haziran 30 4 
Iyar 31 1} 
Nisan 30 4 
Adar 31 14 
Shebat 28, and in a leap year 29, 
and its sign is 5 0 

Second Canum 31 7 a 2 14 
First Canun 31 ” - 6 14 
Second Tishri 30 a ” 4 4 
First Tishri 31 - os 1 14 





** Literally, “ how many days there are in the month.” 

*° The “excess of the months” is explained below. 

*“°The MS is in bad condition and 31 may possibly have been written 
here. That is what must be read in this context at any rate. 

“1T. e., the excess over the moon month of 294 days. 
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The signs of the months are 1, 4, 6, 2, 5, 5, 1, 3, 6, 1, 4, 7. 

If you wish to know the sign of the Fourteenth: Observe what 
is the foundation of the Fast in the year that you are looking for. 
Add 3 and divide the sum by 7. Whatever remains is the sign of 
the Fourteenth. 

If you wish to know whence comes the sign of the Fourteenth: 
Every Fourteenth that occurs in Adar, add 4** and divide (the 
sum) by 7%, and whatever remains is the sign of the Fourteenth. 
And all that occur in Nisan, divide by 7 without any addition, and 
whatever remains is the sign of the Fourteenth. 

If you wish to know the foundation of the year readily: Observe 
the day [of the week on which] the month Elul [ends]. This is 
[the foundation of the following] year. [The foundation of] the 
year [moves] from 1 to 7 but does not go higher. 

If you wish to know Easter [and whether] the day is in Nisan 
or Adar: Add to the beginning of the Fast 48 days. Take from 
them Shebat and Adar. If you have a remainder Easter is in 
Nisan. But if there is no remainder after you have taken away 
Shebat and Adar, take away Shebat only, and whatever [remains] 
to you, this is Easter. But in a leap year Shebat has 29 days. 

To know the Ascension: If we begin the Fast in Shebat sub- 
tract 2 days from the beginning of the Fast, and if a leap year 
subtract 3 days. And wherever it comes to an end there is Ascen- 
sion. But if the beginning of the Fast is in Adar add 26 days to 
the beginning of the Fast. Then begin and count from the begin- 
ning of Iyar, and wherever your remainder comes to an end there 
you find Ascension. Then add [10 days] and you find Pentecost. 
If the beginning of the Fast is on the second day of Shebat Ascen- 
sion can be none other than the 30th of Nisan.** 

If you wish to know on what day a month begins: Add the sign 
of the month to the foundation of the year. And if the sum exceeds 
? subtract 7, and that which remains is the first of the month. And 
if the sum does not equal 7, that is (itself) the beginning of the 
month.** 

If you wish to know [the designation] of the day you are looking 
for (as a day) in the week: Take the day of the month in which 





“21. e., to the day of the month on which the Fourteenth occurs. 
** The exact wording of this sentence is not clear but the general meaning 


is certain. 
“* But on a leap year 1 must be added beyond Shebat. 
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you are or that you are looking for and add the number (1 to 7) 
of the last day of the month you have passed from. Then divide by 
7, and that which remains is [the day in which you are or] that 
which you are looking for. 

[If you wish to know] the foundation [of the year: Take the 
years] of the Greeks beyond 1200 *® and add to them their fourth 
part, but do not take a fraction. Then add 2 of your own and 
divide the sum by 7%, and whatever remains less than 7 is the 
foundation. 

If you wish to know the foundation of the moon: Take the 
years of the Greeks beyond 1000 and divide them by 19, and what- 
ever remains less than 19 multiply by 11, and divide the product by 
30, and whatever remains is the foundation of the moon. 

If you wish to know the age of the moon: Observe how many 
days have elapsed in the month you are looking for. Add to them 
the foundation of the moon and the excess of the months from 
First Tishri to the month in which you are, and if they exceed 30 
[subtract] 294, and that which remains is the age of the moon. 
But the gentimé upon the foundation of the moon — lo, they are 
written in the table of the moon. 

If you wish to know the leap years: Take the years of the Greeks 
as they are and add 1 and divide the sum by 4. If (there remains) 
1, 2, or 3 it is not a leap year. But if 4 remains it is a leap year, 
and on a leap year Shebat has [29 days]. 


Note. Inasmuch as the year of the Syrians began October 1, it is in- 
evitable that the lunar and solar cycles of this MS begin at different dates 
from ours. Indeed, the MS prescribes two methods for reckoning each 
cycle, all different from ours. According to the first method the solar cycle 
begins 2 years and 9 months later than ours and the lunar cycle 3 years 
and 3 months earlier. A comparison of the foundation of the moon in 
Table IV with the epact of Ginzel’s calculations (vol. III of the Handbuch 
der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, p. 399) indicates that 
our MS reckons the moon of Jan. 1, 990 a.p. as 5 days too old. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the Julian calendar for 990 is 5 days in 
error as compared with our present Gregorian calendar. Between 1000 
and 1100 the error is 6 days, between 1100 and 1300 it is 7 days. The 
beginning of the lunar cycle 3 months and 3 years early also seems at first 
glance to be erroneous, but it is correct if the above facts are taken into 
account. It is also to be observed that prior to 1100 and after 1300 the 
days of the week for the fixed festivals are wrong, if our present reckoning 
is projected backward to that time. 





** This is a correction of a previous statement. 
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TABLE I 
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a. Erroneous. Cf. Table II. b. T figures red in MS. 
¢. Should be corrected from Table IV—6 for 5; 10 for 
17; 27 for 24; 5 for 6; 11 for 12; 10 for 11. d. Broken 
figures supplied from IV. 
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TABLE II 


SoLtark CYCLE 

















a. Dotted or broken figures are illegible here; they are restored from 
Table I. 


b. The first year of the cycle is 1301 Gr. 


TABLE III 


Day oF WEEK ON WHICH EACH MONTH IN A SOLAR CYCLE BEGINS. 
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5/1/3/6/2/2]5]7]3|51]1 | 7a 
6/2/4/7/3]/4]7]2]5 | 7/3/]6 |L. Yr. 
Ete., ete., twenty-eight lines. 4|7 











a. An error; this should be 4. 
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TABLE IV 


DaTE oF LENT, 990-1521 A. D. 


ign fac in 
which Year begins 


€ 


th in whic 





Etc., twenty-eight rows of figures. 6|)5|2 


a. Figures in type are red in the MS. 
b. Here and in five other places are found corrections for Table I. 


TABLE V 


LocATION OF Moon IN ZODIAC 





(Canun| Tishri| Tishri} Elul | Ab Tammuz] Haziran|Iyar | Nisan| Adar | Shebat| Canun 





\Capr. Sag.4 | Scor. | Libra | Virgo} Leo Cane. Gemi.| Taur. | Aries} Pise. | Aquar. 





|Aqu. |Capr. | Sag. | Scor. | Libra | Virgo Leo Canc. | Gemi.| Taur.| Aries | Pisce. 


—_ 























‘Pise, Aqua. | Capr. | Sag. | Scor. | Libra Virgo Leo | Canc. |Gemi.| Taur. | Aries 




















| Ete, for the whole month. Virgo| Leo | Canc.| Gemi. | Taur. 








ROC SDIA eR whe 


—T— 


a. Bold face words are in red ink in the MS. 
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a. By some mischance 1300, of the Greek era, is here made the first year 
of the cycle, and hence results do not agree with Table IV. 


b. Dotted or broken figures are illegible in MS; they are restored from 
Table I or IV. 

















THE LEMON IN CHINA AND ELSEWHERE 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 
Fietp Museum 


Or THE NUMEROUS useful fruits that we owe to India the lemon 
is the most democratic and the most widely known. It has become 
a denizen of this world and, with its Indic name, has penetrated 
even into the darkest parts of Africa and the tropical jungles of 
South America. Next to the word “tobacco,” the word type 
“lemon,” of Indic origin, is the most universal, reverberating from 
every tongue of the globe. To cite a few examples—Tukano erimod 
and Tuyuka uinimod (of the Betoya group in South America on 
the Upper Rio Negro) are derived from Portuguese limaéo. Tupi, 
the lingua franca of Brazil, which has adopted many loan-words 
from the Portuguese, upholds the word for lemon in the form 
limaw, although the liquid / is foreign to the language (Tatevin, 
La langue Tapihiya, 1910, p. 142). Along the east coast of Africa 
we hear limao or ndimu for the fruit, mlimao for the tree. 

It was heretofore supposed that the lemon is of recent origin in 
China, introduced by “ foreigners.” It will be shown that this 
conception of the matter is erroneous and that Chinese acquaintance 
with the lemon dates from the middle of the twelfth century under 
the Sung dynasty. 

Dr. W. T. Swingle, in his revision of the genera Citrus and Ponci- 
rus in China (in C. S. Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, 1914, II, pp. 
127-137), has restored for the lemon the name Citrus limonia 
Osbeck on the ground that this is the oldest available name for the 
lemon (1765), i.e. in our botanical literature. He says that the 
lemon is still commonly grown and sold in pots as in Osbeck’s day 
(see also his article “ Citrus” in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture, 1914, p. 781). 





Lemons are pointed out in our literature on China prior to Osbeck’s 
time. We read in Du Halde’s Description of the Empire of China (London, 
1738, I, p. 317): “ Limons and citrons are very common in some southern 
provinces, and extraordinary large; but these are scarce ever eaten, being 
only made use of for ornaments in houses, where they put seven or eight in 
a china dish, to please the sight and smell; however, they are exceeding 
good when candy’d. Another sort of limon, not much larger than a walnut, 
is likewise in great esteem; it is round, green, and sharp, being reckon’d 
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I 


F. P. Smith (Contributions towards the Materia Medica etc. of 
China, 1871, p. 181) cites ning-mung #i fm (“lemon”) and 
observes, “ No mention is known to be made of the lemon in the 
Pen ts‘ao. The characters here given are from English diction- 
aries.” He further gives ning-mung chi #}, “lemon-juice” as “a 
name introduced by foreigners and applied to lime juice as well,” 
and ning-mung-shwi 7K (“ lemonade ”). 

De Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 179) doubts 
whether the area originally covered by the lemon includes China 
or the Malay Archipelago, and continues, “ Loureiro mentions 
Citrus medica in Cochinchina only as a cultivated plant, and 
Bretschneider tells us that the lemon has Chinese names which do 
not exist in the ancient writings and for which the written charac- 
ters are complicated, indications of a foreign species. It may, he 
says, have been introduced.” In his article “ The Study and Value 
of Chinese Botanical Works” (Chinese Recorder, 1870, p. 178), 
Bretschneider wrote as follows: “The common lemon-tree at 
Peking is frequently raised in a dwarf form in pots as an orna- 
mental shrub and also on account of the lemons which it produces 
and which do not differ from our European lemons. It is called 
# We siang t‘ao [‘ aromatic peach’]? and may have been intro- 
duced. This name is not in Chinese books. The name Fi #¥ ning- 
méng given to the lemon in Bridgman’s Chrestomathy (p. 443) is 
not to be found either in Chinese books. Perhaps by these sounds 
the Hindustan name of the lemon, being nee-moo, is rendered.” 

In Mesny’s Chinese Miscellany (Shanghai, IV, 1905, p. 8) we 
read, “ Lemonade, ning meng shui, Ho-lan shui fit HW IK,° chang 





excellent for ragous. The tree that bears them is sometimes put in boxes, 
and serves to adorn the outward courts or halls of houses.” 

? MacGillivray, in his Mandarin-Romanized Dictionary (2nd ed., 1907, 
p- 261) lists # or as vernacular names of the lemon, but these, 
properly speaking, refer to the Buddha-hand citrus (Citrus sarcodactylus) 
G HR. te ff: (see Pen ts‘ao kang mu, chap. 30, p. 13). Giles No. 4256 
renders hiang yiian by “lemon,” but under No. 13,738 defines it as “ the 
Chinese citron—a variety of Citrus medica L.” Perrot and Hurrier 
(Matiéré médicale et pharmacopée sino-annamites, p. 137) explain hiang 
yiian as Citrus decumana. 

* This, as a matter of fact, is a general term for soda water and proves 
nothing in favor of an introduction of the lemon through Hollanders, as 
possibly might be inferred from the name. 
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sheng kuo shut $B AE YX 7K. In western China the true lemon 
grows and the fruit remains on the tree for years, hence its name 
ch‘ang sheng kuo, i. e. long life fruit. This name is, however, 
given to peanuts or groundnuts at Shanghai.” 

G. A. Stuart (Chinese Materia Medica, 1911, p. 117) writes, 
“The lemon has been called by the same name by foreigners in 
China, as well as by the names ning-meng #& #m and li-meng 
# t@. But it is pretty certain that the lemon does not grow in 
China proper, or at least has been but lately introduced, and there- 
fore it is not named.” All this turns out to be erroneous. 

It is correct, as stated by F. P. Smith, that the lemon is not men- 
tioned in the Pen ts‘ao kang mu of Li Shi-chen. This is accounted 
for by the fact that Li Shi-chen was not a botanist, but a herbalist 
and pharmacologist, his interest in plants and fruits being limited 
to their use in the pharmacopoea, and as the lemon was not me- 
dicinally employed up to his time, it failed to receive a place in his 
work. What F. P. Smith and his successors did not note, how- 
ever, is that the lemon is clearly described in the Pen ts‘ao kang 
mu shi + (chap. 7, p. 60b) and in the Chi wu ming shi t‘u k‘ao 
(sect. 52, chap. 16, p. 82). The former work gives extracts from 
the Ling nan tsa ki and Yiie yii; the latter cites the Kwei hai yii 
heng chi, Ling nan tsa ki, and Nan yiie pi ki. Yet neither points 
out the fundamental text of the Ling wai tai ta.* 

The earliest reference to the lemon in Chinese records is made by 
Fan Ch‘eng-ta 7% A& K (4. D. 1126-93), in his Kwei hai yii heng 
chi #£ He WM Me EH (preface dated a.v. 1175; ed. of Chi pu tsu 
chai ts‘ung shu, p. 25b), who writes as follows: “The li-mung 
fruit #2 J - has the size of a large plum; again, it resembles a 
small orange, and is exceedingly sour to the taste.” No further 
information is given. The Kii lu Fj @R. a treatise on oranges, 
edited in a. D. 1178 (translated by Kiang Kang-hu and Hagerty in 
T‘oung Pao, 1923, pp. 63-96) is reticent as to the lemon. 

The earliest important description of the lemon is contained in 
the Ling wai tai ta # Sh F& B&F, written by Chou K‘ii-fei Jj 4 JE 
in A.D. 1178 (ed. of Chi pu tsu chai ts‘ung shu, chap. 8, p. 8b). 
In a notice on the fruits cultivated in southern China at this time, 





*The present case goes to show conclusively that a plant cannot be 
assumed to be unknown to the Chinese simply for the reason that it is not 
mentioned in the Pen ts‘ao literature. 
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the author mentions the li-mung fruit #% Ke F as “being of 
the size of a large plum; again, it resembles a small orange, and is 
exceedingly sour to the taste ” (same definition as in Kwei hai yii 
heng chi), and continues, “ Some people say that it has come to 
us from the southern barbarians RB aA HH RK. The people 
of P‘an-yii (Canton) do not use vinegar in large quantity, but 
avail themselves in particular of the juice of this fruit, which is 
well known for its sourness, squeezing the juice out with a spoon. 
They also boil it in honey, soak it in a brine, and dry it at the sun 
when it is ready for consumption.” ® 

There is no doubt that the lemon is visualized in this text and 
that the Cantonese made a sensible use of it. The Arabs also pre- 
served lemons in salt (Ibn Batiita, transl. by Defrémery and San- 
guinetti, III, p. 126). The lemon, we may conclude, was intro- 
duced into what is now Kwang-tung Province under the Sung 
dynasty, probably in the first part of the twelfth century, possibly a 
little earlier, since Fan Ch‘eng-ta and Chou K‘ii-fei met it in the 
south as a well established cultivation. The tradition that it came 
to China from the “ Southern Barbarians,” vague as it may be, is 
entirely credible, and is confirmed by the non-Chinese name /i-mung 
which was received with the fruit from some foreign people. The 
Shanghai Medical Dictionary classifies it “among fruits of the 
Barbarians” # 32. Prior to the twelfth century the lemon must 
therefore have migrated from India to Indo-China and possibly the 
Malay Archipelago. The form li-mung is phonetically too simple, 
and its congeners of almost identical structure are too widely dif- 
fused to afford a clue as to the particular nation or country from 
which the southern Chinese might have derived the fruit. One 
fact stands out clearly, and this is that li-mung, unlike numerous 





* There is good reason to believe that this text has been pointed out 
here for the first time. It has remained unknown to the editors of the 
T‘u shu tsi ch‘eng, to the Pen ts‘ao kang mu shi i, Chi wu ming shi t‘u k‘ao, 
Ts‘e yiian, and the Shanghai Botanical and Medical Dictionaries. The T*u 
shu tsi ch‘eng has devoted no article to the subject, being content to quote 
Fan Ch‘eng-ta’s definition of li-mung tse without any additional text and 
placing it among “ miscellaneous fruit-trees ” (XX, chap. 313, tsa kwo mu 
pu hui k‘ao, p. 4) and again among “ fruits” (XX, chap. 15, kwo pu hui 
k‘ao 2, p. 10), in this case without citation of the source. Even J. Matsumura 
(Shokubutsu-mei-i, pt. 1, p. 86) cites the Chinese names for Citrus limonia 
merely from recent works such as Ling nan tsa ki, Kwang-tung sin yii, 
Kweng k‘iin fang p‘u, and Hwa i k‘ao, but has neglected the Ling wai ‘ai ta. 
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other Indic plant names, is not a bookish transcription based on 
Sanskrit, but was orally received together with the plant through 
an intermediate tongue from a mediaeval Indic vernacular. 
Sanskrit nimbi or nimbika is probably based on the vernacular 
forms: Bengali lebu, nebu; Konkani limbo, nimbo, nimbu; Oriya 
nembu; Hindi nibi, limbu, limu; Panjabi nimbu; Marathi nibi; 
Gujarati libu; Nepali nibu or nibu, Assamese nemu.* Old Java- 
nese and Bali limo; Malay limon, limau, limaw; Dayak liman; 
Sunda and Makasar lemo; Nias dima; Formosa rima. 

It should be emphasized right here that the Buddhists had 
nothing whatever to do with the propagation of the fruit or its 
name. Buddhist texts and lexicographical literature are reticent as 
to both, and the conclusion to be drawn from this and other facts 
inevitably is that at the time Buddhism was diffused from India 
to China the lemon was not yet cultivated in India. It is note- 
worthy also that the Chinese have never been aware of the fact 
that the lemon is a native of India; India is never referred to in 
connection with it. Only recently have they learned this fact from 
us. Both the 7's‘e yiian and the Shanghai Botanical Dictionary 
(Chi wu hio ta ts‘e tien, p. 516) point out that the lemon originally 
grows in India, but foolishly do not say a word about its cultivation 
in China. It is clear that this cultivation was firmly established in 
Kwang-tung Province in the second half of the twelfth century 
when Chou K‘ii-fei wrote, for the fruit was then extensively used 
for culinary purposes at Canton. Neither at that nor at any later 
time do we hear of any importation of lemons into the country.’ 





* Mr. Edwin H. Tuttie has kindly favored me with the following note on 
the Dravidian names of the lemon: “I find Kanara ilimifci ‘lemon,’ nimbe 
‘lime’; Tamil elumiccai ‘lemon’ or ‘lime’; Telugu nimma ‘lemon’ or 
‘lime’; Tulu nimbe, limbe, limbi ‘lemon.’ Kanara regularly has i for e 
before i or u: ilimificti comes from a form with initial e. Weak i and u 
interchange often in Tamil; elu- may come from *eli-. Telugu regularly 
has mm for mb, and often n for l or r near a nasal. Kanara final e, Telugu 
final a and Tulu final ¢ (very open e or @) probably represent -as. I think 
a basis *limbas might be assumed for all of the words given above. Native 
initial 1 is unknown in Tamil and unsual in Kanara; ilimifci and elumiccai 
may have come from Telugu *limma; the ending looks like Sanskrit icchaka. 
Sanskrit nimbi may have come from Dravidian *limbis, which might be 
an older form of *limbas.” 

*I have searched through the Mong liang lu (A. p. 1274) of Wu Tse-mu, the 
Tung king mong hwa lu of Mong Yiian-lao, and the Wu lin kiu shi of Chou 
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The Ling nan tsa ki 3% Wj HE G%, a record of the geography and 
productions of Kwang-tung Province, written by Wu Chen-fang 
i. $B FF in the seventeenth century (Wylie, Notes, p. 63), gives 
the following information (Siao fang hu chai, IX, p. 194; also in 
Lung wei pi shu and Shwo ling) : 

“The fruit i-mu *@& Hf resembles the orange, but is sour. It is 
much used as a condiment to food. It improves the breath, and 
is grateful to the stomach. Women, who during the time of preg- 
nancy feel uneasy, will be comfortable after eating this fruit. 
Hence it has received the name i-mu (‘ beneficial to the mother’). 
It is also called i-mung-tse “# % . It is prepared in the form 
of a liquid sweet or sour, that dispels the heat (i.e. it is cooling) 
and that is styled kie k‘o shwi {% #% 7K ((‘thirst-allaying water,’ 
i.e. lemonade). Wu Lai 3% #€ of the Yiian period is the author 
of a song entitled ‘lemon hot water song’ (i. e. a song in praise of 
hot lemonade).” ® 

The Nan yiie pi ki HR i SE FB, written by Li Tiao-yiian 
2 #8 Jc in the eighteenth century, contains the following text: ° 
“The fruit li-mung 3 #¥% F is also called i-mu ‘ HF. It re- 
sembles the orange (ch‘eng ##, Citrus aurantium L., now Citrus 
sinensis Osbeck), but is smaller in size. It ripens in the second or 


third month when it is yellow in color. It is exceedingly sour of 
taste. Pregnant women, when their liver is empty, have a craving 
for this fruit, whence its name i-mu (‘ beneficial to the mother’). 
At the time of the Yiian dynasty, Li-chi-wan #% %& ## in Kwang- 
chou (Canton) was an imperial fruit orchard, where eight hundred 
large and small lemon-trees (li-mu FE ZR) had been planted for 





Mi in the hope of lighting upon the use of li-mung tse in the Hangchow of 
the Sung, but so far in vain. I am looking for further evidence before 
hazarding the conclusion that the lemon was unknown in central China 
under the Sung. 

®* Wu Lai, styled Yiian-ying i: & lived during the thirteenth century. 
He is the author of the Nan hai ku tsi ki al 15 4 BR EZ. His writings 
were collected under the title Yiian-ying tsi . 

® The text in question is reprinted in the Cht wu ming shi t‘u k‘ao, sect. 
SR, chap. 16, p. 82. The Pen ts‘ao kang mu shi i (chap. 7, p. 60b) ascribes 
the same text (with a few insignificant variants) to the Yiie yii § i. 
The Nan yiie pi ki is reprinted in the Han-hai collection and in Siao fang 
hu chai, IX (the above text on p. 277). 
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the purpose of making lemonade (k‘o shwi #% 7K).*° The word 
li-mu designates the same fruit as i-mu tse @& 4 -F, also called 
li-mung tse #2 %@ -F. In the poem of Wu Lai it is said that the 
officials in charge of the gardens of Kwang-chou sent lemonade 
(k‘o shwi) as tribute to the imperial court. When weather and 
wind are hot during the summer, a wine made from lemons and 
various flowers makes a ‘sweet dew beverage’ (kan lu tsiang 
H #2 H+). In the countries [other reading: gardens] of the 
south they boil ‘red dragon marrow’ 9p §€ fig ** and cover this 
with lemons, squeezing the water out and boiling it with sugar. The 
Mongols call lemonade she-li-pie 4 SB Si) [a transcription of Arabic 
sherbet]. It is also styled ‘medicinal fruit’ (yao kwo #§ HR). 
During the hot season people endeavor to buy lemons up for stor- 
age purposes; they keep for several years and still yield juice, 
which is a good substitute for vinegar.” ** 

The Hwa i hwa mu niao shou chen wan k‘ao # HE RKB 
EK BH HB (chap. 10, p. 2) of 15817* contains a note of the 





2° According to the Kwang-tung sin yii JG ° a 5 (chap. 17, p. 12b), 
Li-chi-wan was the name of one of the famous gardens of Canton, situated 
five li west of the city. 

“The term kan lu (“sweet dew”) denotes (1) a heavenly dew as a 
symbol of universal peace (under the Han); (2) the nectar of the gods, 
rendering Skr. amrta; (3) the manna furnished by Hedysarum alhagi 
and other manna-like substances (Sino-Iranica, pp. 343-350), hence also 
used as translation of the Biblical manna; (4) the tuber of Stachys 
sieboldi; (5) hard sugar (Hwa i k‘ao, chap. 5, p. 29). 

#7 do not know what this vegetal substance is; it is not listed in any 
of the relevant sources. 

*® The Yiie yii contains a notice to the effect that lemons put in a brine 
keep for years and change their color to black; juice from such lemons can 
heal wounds and “ fire resulting from cold phlegm ” 53 KR: The same 
clause is found in the Kwang-tung sin yii (chap. 25, p. 33), which for 
the rest offers the same text as the Nan yiie pi ki. 

** The title means “ Researches into the botany, zoology, and mineralogy 
(including some art crafts) of China and foreign countries.” The various 
chapters are grouped under subtitles as they deal with plants, animals, 
or precious stones. This book, written by Shen Mou-kwan th bad Ee 
whose preface and postscript are dated 1581, is a mine of curious informa- 
tion, although most data are quoted from earlier works. A copy of the 
original edition of this now very rare book is in the Library of Congress 
to which I am grateful for its loan. It is usually cited under the 
abbreviated title Hwa i k‘ao. See also Wylie, Notes on Chinese Lit., p. 168. 
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lemon under the heading i-mu tse and begins by saying that in an 
ancient record it is also called li siang tse $1 Hf. The first 
element of this compound means “ pear”; the second refers to a 
species of oak (Quercus bungeana or chinensis). It is difficult to 
see how a combination of these two plant names could be used for 
designating the lemon tree. I believe that siang is an error for 
yiian #¥R (above, note 2) and li (“ pear”) for # used in li-mung. 
The text of the Hwa i k‘ao then continues, “In shape the lemon is 
like a sweet orange, but in taste it is sour. In the third year of the 
period Ta-te Fe fH (A. D. 1299) of the Yiian dynasty, the officials 
in charge of sugar manufacture in the Ts‘iian-chou circuit [in Fu- 
kien} reported that they used lemons (li-mu tse, as above), by a 
process of boiling the juice, in the preparation of sherbet (she-li- 
pie), which is the Mongol word for lemonade (k‘o shwi 7% 7K). 
Of course, all fruit juices can be prepared in this manner, but only 
the lemon is sour in flavor and remains unchangeable for a long 
time. The word lt-mu tse is identical with i-mw tse. At the time 
of the Yiian there was to the east of the city of P‘an-yii (Canton) a 
lotus pond called Nan Hai (‘southern sea’), and to the west of 
the city there was Li-chi-wan, with an imperial fruit orchard, where 
eight hundred lemon trees of various sizes had been planted. In 
the seventh year of the period Ta-te (A.D. 1303) the tribute gift 
(of lemonade) came to an end. At present this garden is the 
dwelling-place of common people.” 

This text is given as a quotation from the Kwang chou chi 
jx JH & (“Records of Canton”), not to be confounded with the 
two Kwang chou ki §® listed by Bretschneider (Bot. sin., pt. 1, 
No. 377). 

The form li-mu FE JFK of the Mongol period is obviously based 
on Persian limi yo), Persian being the lingua franca of the Far 
East during that memorable epoch. This form is not registered in 
any of our dictionaries, not even by Palladius, nor in the T's‘e yiian. 
Solely the Shanghai Botanical and Medical Dictionaries list it as a 
synonym of i-mu, but without any reference to the source. It would 
be interesting to trace this li-mu in the Yiian shi and other his- 
torical sources concerning the Mongol period. 

At the time of the Yiian dynasty she-li-pie (as above) or she- 
li-pa 2g # A (Arabic sharbat or sherbet) was a beverage favorite 
with the Mongol emperors, who appointed a special official charged 
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with its preparation and called she-lt-pa-chi (in Mongol probably 
Sarbact). Mar Sergius, a Nestorian Christian, who founded a 
Nestorian church at Chen-kiang in A. D. 1281, was reputed, as were 
also his ancestors, for his ability to prepare sherbet, and the em- 
peror bestowed upon him a diploma in form of a golden tablet, 
granting to him the privilege of specially applying himself to that 
occupation. In A. D. 1268 the emperor Kubilai ordered Mar Sergius 
to come to Peking post-haste, in order to present sherbet, and he 
received ample reward for this service. She-li-pa is defined as “a 
beverage made of fragrant fruits boiled in water and mixed with 
honey ” in the Chinese text in question, a chronicle of Chen-kiang 
fu written in the period Chi-shun (A. D. 1330-32), and she-li-pa-chi 
as the name of an office. Mar Sergius was obliged to send annually 
to the court from Chen-kiang forty jars of sherbet prepared from 
the juices of grape, quince, and orange, as the beverage was be- 
lieved to have curative power. In 1272 Mar Sergius, together with 
the minister Sai-tien-chi, traveled to Yiin-nan Province; in 1275, 
to the provinces of Che-kiang and Fu-kien, always for the purpose 
of preparing sherbet (Palladius, “ Traces of Christianity in China 
and Mongolia,” Chinese Recorder, VI, 1875, pp. 108-110; Pal- 
ladius identifies she-li-pa with the Persian sherbet, but the word 
is of Arabic origin ; cf. also Moule and L. Giles, T“owng Pao, 1915, 
pp. 633-635, 647, 653). 

It follows from the above texts of the Hwa i k‘ao and Nan yiie 
pt ki that lemon is to be added to the fruits which entered into the 
making of sherbet under the Yiian and that the word sherbet was 
then used principally in the sense of lemonade. Lemons were like- 
wise so used in the Near East. Peter Mundy (Travels, I, p. 63, 
Hakluyt Soc. ed.), in 1620, describes the Turkish sherbet as “a 
drink made of sugar, juice of lemons and water.” Sir Thomas 
Herbert (about 1630) wrote, “Their liquor may perhaps better 
delight you; ’tis faire water, sugar, rose-water, and juyce of lemons 
mixt, called sherbets or zerbets, wholsome and potable.” John 
Fryer (New Account of East India and Persia, III, pp. 137, 149), 
who traveled in the East from 1672 to 1681, writes with reference 
to Persia that “the usual drink is sherbet made of water, juice of 
lemmons, and ambergreece [ambergris] ” and that “sherbets are 
made of almost all tart pleasing fruits as the juice of pomegranets, 
lemmons, citrons, oranges, prunellas.” 
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A. Bergé (Dict. persan-frangais, p. 237) gives for wy ee shar- 
bat the meaning “ limonade, sorbet.” As is well known, the series 
sharbat, sherbet, shardb represents the ancestor of our words 
sherbet, syrup, and shrab (Osmanli shorbet migrating into Italian 
as sorbetto, hence French sorbet, Spanish sorbete, Portuguese 
sorvete). In the same manner as we learned the use of water-ices 
from the Near East, the Chinese adopted it from Persians and 
Arabs, as witnessed by their word she-li-pa and the prominent role 
played by the Nestorians in this industry.** After the fall of the 
Yiian dynasty, the word she-li-pa, which perhaps never was popu- 
lar, sank into oblivion, but the preparation and use of sherbets have 
persisted in China to this day. In Peking they are known as shu 
tang %& # (lit. “heat beverages,” i.e. beverages to ward off the 
heat, cooling beverages), and during the summer months are sold 
by hucksters in the streets (at least this was the case under the 
Manchu dynasty 1900-10 when I lived in Peking). 

“ Among summer drinks there is the swan mei t‘ang BE ¥e #, 
a decoction of a certain kind of green plum obtained from the 
south, which is taken during the hot months with ice as a cooling 
pleasant drink. It is sold everywhere in the streets. The plum 
is mixed with sugar and made into a dry paste, and is so sold in 
the dry fruit shops. It is also mixed with some kwei hwa #€ %, 
the flowers of the Osmanthus fragrans of Loureiro” (J. Dudgeon, 
The Beverages of the Chinese, Tientsin, 1895, p. 17; see also W. 
Grube, Zur Pekinger Volkskunde, p. 76). 

Matsumura cites also the name lo-mung-tse #% % - from the 
Yang-ch‘un hien chi BB # SRF as a synonym of the lemon. In 
the Ling wai tai ta, however (chap. 8, p. 9b), lo-mung-tse (lo being 
written ¥#€ ) is given as a distinct fruit, described as “ being yellow, 





18 A strange confusion has been brought about by Hirth (Chau Ju-kua, 
pp. 115, 120, 121, 127) in regarding se BB and sha # as transcriptions 
of Arabic sherbet. Aside from the fact that this is phonetically impossible 
and that she-li-pie or she-li-pa are the correct transcriptions of the Arabic 
word, there is no question at all of sherbets in the text, but of “ wines 
(i.e. aleoholic beverages) which are heating and stimulating.” A sherbet 
is just the opposite, a non-alcoholic, cooled and cooling beverage. Peter 
Mundy says advisedly that sherbet is the ordinary drink of great men 
among the Turks, their law forbidding them wine. Ch‘ang Te mentions 
orange juice mixed with sugar as the beverage of the caliph without giving 
the name sherbet (Bretschneider, Med. Res., I, p. 140). 
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of the size of an orange or pumelo” #& #4 (the former character 
is identical with ## ). 

The origin of the form ning-mung (or meng), as given by F. 
Porter Smith, Bretschneider, and others, remains obscure. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain by interrogating Chinese, it is 
chiefly used in Kwang-tung and Fu-kien, while Shanghai and 
Peking men prefer li-mung. There is to my knowledge no au- 
thority for the characters #@ ##, as given by Bridgman, F. Porter 
Smith, and successors, although entered in all current dictionaries 
and even in the T's‘e yiian. The Shanghai Botanical Dictionary 
(Chi wu hio ta ts‘e tien, p. 516) winds up its discourse on the 
lemon, which is poor enough (only the Yiie yii and Ling nan tsa ki 
are laid under contribution), by saying that “in recent times the 
lemon is generally called ning-mung” (same characters as those 
of F. Porter Smith). K‘ang-hi’s Dictionary does not give them; 
above all, however, there is no literary source that gives them, and 
I have searched for them long and patiently. The only work in 
which I found them is one of recent origin, the O yu ji ki i 
Hf (Diary of a Journey to Russia) by Miu Yu-sun # ff # 
(Siao fang hu chai, III, p. 416). 

The Chinese nomenclature of the lemon may now be tabulated as 
follows : 

# le F li-mung or li-mong tse (Sung).—Kwei hai yii heng 
cht and Ling wai tai ta. 

E OX li-mu (Yiian)—Hwa i k‘ao, Nan yiie pi ki. 

2 #E -F li-mung tse-—Nan yiie pi ki and K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot 
Dictionary, Appendix, chap. 3, p. 15b, with the following equiva- 
lents: Manchu jusuci (lit. “sour fruit”), Tibetan li-men or li- 
mon siu (transcription of Chinese),** Mongol kiijiltai jimin 
(“ aromatic fruit ”). 





© As to the acquaintance of the Tibetans with lemons, I have no personal 
experience. Jischke, in his Tibetan-English Dictionary, cites gam-bu-ra 
(“citron, lemon”) as West-Tibetan; in his Tibetisches Handwérterbuch, 
which preceded the English edition, he has added Sanskrit gambhira, which 
according to Boehtlingk and Roth denotes “lemon-tree, lemon.” Chandra 
Das, in his Tibetan-English Dictionary, copied Jiischke’s gam-bu-ra and 
joined to it Sanskrit jambira; jambira, of course, could never be trans- 
formed into a Tibetan gam-bu-ra; it denotes not the lemon, but Citrus 
medica. Jischke, further, gives “ spyod-pad, dpyod-pad (spelling uncertain) , 
pronounced ¢é-pe” as a designation of the lemon; this is quite enigmatic 
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‘a i i-mu, by way of popular etymology with reference to an 
alleged medicinal virtue of the fruit—Ling nan tsa ki. 

"# im $F i-mung tse, a compromise or missing link between the 
correct form li-mung and the popular i-mu.—Ling nan tsa ki. 

4 @ Fi] or A or she-li-pie or pa, sherbet, lemonade (Yiian). 

fi #8 7K kie (chieh) k‘o shwi, or merely k‘o shwi, lemonade.— 
Ling nan tsa ki, Nan yiie pi kt. 

ning-mung shwi or li-mung shwt, lemonade (modern colloquial). 

The lemon is still cultivated in the provinces of Kwang-tung 
and Se-ch‘wan. Mesny (above, p. ) refers to its cultivation in 
western China. A. Hosie (Report on the Province of Se-ch‘wan, 
1904, p. 17) specifies the district of Kin-t‘ang 4 @ in the pre- 
fecture of Ch‘eng-tu as the seat of lemon cultivation. Rockhill 
(The Land of the Lamas, p. 303) mentions a Catholic mission, 
near the famous Lu-ting suspension bridge in Se-ch‘wan, where 
there was a fine vegetable garden around the vicarage, and he 
noticed in it pomelo and lemon trees laden with fruit, but he was 
told that it never matured. J. Anderson (Report on the Expedi- 
tion to Western Yiin-nan, 1871, p. 64) noted lemons at Bhamo. 
“The lemon is not grown in China as a fruit tree but only as a 
dwarf pot-plant, bearing as many fruits as can be got on it” (S. 
Couling, Encycl. Sinica, p. 410, after F. Meyer). 

The “ foreigner,” who in the “ introduction ” of the lemon into 
China loomed so large in the minds of sinologists of the preceding 
generation that the Chinese sources were not even consulted, may 
have had his share in giving a fresh impetus to the cultivation of 
lemons in consequence of his greater demand for lemonade and 
lemon slices for tea, salads, and other dishes. The Jndustrial 
Handbook of Kiangsu Province, just issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign Trade (Shanghai, 1933, p. 220), contains the statement that 
“the import of lemons from the United States to Shanghai has 
increased from Haikwan Taels 96,523 in 1925 to H. Tls. 126,812 


in 1928.” 





to me. Lama D. Kazi (English-Tibetan Dictionary) lists ¢os-pad as a 
Sikkim word for the lemon. If the lemon is known to Tibetans, it must 
be due to importation from India, Kashmir, or Sikkim. According to 
Risley’s Gazetteer of Sikkim (p. 76), the lemon is cultivated there. 
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After this reconnaissance I determined to follow the trail of the 
lemon in the Chinese records relative to the countries of the Indian 
Ocean, in the expectation of lighting upon data that might enable us 
to trace the gradual stages of its migration back to its native home, 
India. This attempt proved disappointing, however. Works such 
as the Ying yai sheng lan, the Tung si yang k‘ao (of which I have 
the original edition of 1618), the Si yang ch‘ao kung tien lu (in 
Pie hia chai ts‘ung shu) do not mention the lemon anywhere. 
Those who have not access to the Chinese sources may convince 
themselves by consulting the relevant translations of Phillips, 
Mayers, Groeneveldt, Pelliot, and Rockhill. Nor is the lemon listed 
as an article of import into China; Chao Ju-kwa and others main- 
tain silence about it. This, however, is surprising only at first 
sight, but considering the fact that everywhere in the Far East and 
in India the lemon is merely planted in gardens here and there 
for local needs and that it is nowhere cultivated on a large scale, 
this situation becomes easily intelligible. Only in southern France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, California, and the West Indies has lemon 
culture developed into an industry of such a magnitude that it pays 
exportation. The Chinese, being matter-of-fact people, in visiting 
foreign countries were interested to know, first, on what the in- 
habitants subsisted (the inquiry as to whether they cultivated rice 
and other cereals was uppermost in their minds) and, second, 
what agricultural and other products lent themselves to exporta- 
tion. The lemon did not come within this category and therefore 
remained unnoticed. 

In the Philippines the lemon was established long before the 
times of Spanish colonization. Pigafetta, who accompanied 
Magellan on his circumnavigation of the globe (1519-22) mentions 
lemons (limoni) among the fruits of the island Zubu or Cebu 
(Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, XXXIII, pp. 133, 
187, 231). Miguel de Loarca (Relacion de las Yslas Filipinas, 
1582) reports, “There are also many good oranges and lemons ” 
(op. cit., V, p. 171) ; they are likewise referred to by Antonio de 
Morga (Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, 1609 ; op. cit., XVI, p. 87). 
This excludes the notion held by some scholars of the preceding 
generation that the Malayan words for the lemon are derived from 
the Portuguese (e. g. W. Joest, Das Holontalo, 1883, p. 74). 


4 
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H. Kern, in a brief article entitled “ Limoen ” first published in 
1897-98 (reprinted in his Verspreide Geschriften, XII, pp. 151- 
153), regards Skr. nimbi as a sanskritization of Hindustani 
nimbi, which on its part should be a corrupted pronunciation of 
limi. He further points to Old Javanese limo occurring in the 
Ramayana, developed from an older limau, and to the cognate 
words in other Malayan forms of speech. In Samoa, Fiji, and 
Mota there is a word moli meaning “orange,” which according to 
Kern is the same word as limo. His conclusion is that Dutch 
limoen in its origin is a Malayo-Polynesian word which by way of 
Hindustan, Persia, and Arabia has found its way to Europe. This 
linguistic somersault is made without any regard to the botanical 
facts. If Kern’s speculation were correct, the lemon tree would 
have to be regarded as a native of Malayo-Polynesia and as having 
been introduced from there to India. The reverse, however, is the 
ease. According to G. Watt (The Commercial Products of India, 
1908, p. 325), who calls the lemon Citrus medica L., var. acida, it 
is “ undoubtedly a native of India.” It grows wild in the forests 
of northern India, on the southern slopes of the Himalaya, espe- 
cially in the valleys of Kumaon and Sikkim. In the valley of 
Nepal lemons grow most luxuriously and are of very fine flavor 
(Imp. Gazetteer of India, XIX, p. 47). How the plant spread from 
India to Malaysia we have no means of ascertaining; there are two 
possibilities—either by way of Indo-China or from southern India 
or Ceylon directly across the sea, possibly by both ways. A. de 
Candolle already emphasized the fact that nowhere in the Archi- 
pelago does the lemon occur in the wild state, but is only cultivated. 
The occurrence of the word limo in the Javanese version of the 
epic Ramayana is merely an example of the application of the word 
in literature, but does not go to prove that the lemon was anciently 
known in Java, not to speak of cultivation; nor is it by any means 
certain that the word refers to our lemon (cf. W. Marsden, History 
of Sumatra, p. 100, where it follows from the names for various 
citrus fruits cited that limau is a general term covering all mem- 
bers of the Citrus family). 

The task of elaborating a history of the lemon in India if such is 
possible must be left to competent Sanskrit scholars. The fact that 
it appears on the horizon of the Chinese as late as the twelfth cen- 
tury and that at about the same time it starts on its westward 
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migration leads me to think that the beginnings of its cultivation 
in India may fall in the early middle ages, say the fourth or fifth 
to the ninth century. The earliest reference to the lemon of India 
is made by the Arabic geographers of the tenth century (below, 
p. 158). It is significant that the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to 
India, while they describe many plants of the country, are reticent 
as to the lemon and that it is not mentioned in Buddhist literature. 
It is not contained in the Bower Manuscript, but according to Watt 
in the work of Susruta. The Petersburg Dictionary refers under 
nimbi to Rajanighantu (11,176) and Bhdvaprakaga (2,38) ; the 
term nimbikaphalapanaka goes to show that lemonade was known 
in India. Frangois Bernier (Travels in the Mogul Empire 1656- 
68, transl. by A. Constable, 2d ed. by V. A. Smith, p. 253) refers 
to the excellent lemonade to which a wise man will here accustom 
himself and which costs little and may be drunk without injury. 
The earliest references to lemons in India on the part of Euro- 
pean travelers are by the two friars, Odoric of Pordenone and 
Jordanus. Odoric (1286-1331), on his visit to the island of Sillan 
(Ceylon), describes a pool full of precious stones and abounding in 
leeches. The king, he relates, allows the poor to search the water 
for the stones once or twice a year and to take whatever they can 
find. But that they may be able to enter the water in safety they 
bruise lemons and copiously anoint the whole body therewith, 
and after that when they dive into the water the leeches do not 
meddle with them (Yule, Cathay, 2d ed. by Cordier, II, pp. 171, 
306, 347). As Yule annotates, Ibn Batita writes that the people 
of Ceylon take care to keep ready a lemon and to squeeze its juice 
upon leeches that may drop upon them. Knox and Tennent corro- 
borate Odoric’s notice of lemon juice as the remedy for leech bites. 
Hence it is quite certain that the lemon is intended in Odoric’s 
text and that the medicinal properties of lemon juice were anciently 
known in India. Another early mention of lemons in Ceylon is by 
Gabriel Quiroga de San Antonio (Bréve et véridique relation des 
événements du Cambodge, ed. A. Cabaton, p. 178), who paid a visit 
to Ceylon in 1600. Friar Jordanus, in 1328, wrote that India, as 
regards fruit and other things is entirely different from Christen- 
dom, except that there be lemons in some places, as sweet as sugar, 
while there are other lemons sour like ours (Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 


p. 514). 
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It is said that the so-called Nabatean Agriculture, written in 
A.D. 903 by Ibn Wahshiyah (regarding this work see Carra de 
Vaux, Les Penseurs de V’Islam, II, pp. 296-300), contains an allu- 
sion to the lemon (Fliickiger and Hanbury, Pharmacographta, 2d 
ed., 1879, p. 115, after Meyer, Gesch. der Botanik, III, p. 68). If 
this be true, it would be the earliest reference to the fruit in the 
literatures of the world. I note from E. Seidel (Mechithar, p. 
216), however, that the word in the text thus translated is lwo 
which Seidel regards justly as a transcription of Khasia, a district 
in India known for Citrus cultivation. This being the case, it is 
not certain that the lemon is intended; it may be one of the many 
other species of Citrus as well. 

The geographers Istakhri and Ibn Haukal (toward the middle 
of the tenth century) are the first Arabic authors who attribute to 
Sind a fruit as large as an apple and very sour, called liminah. 
This information has been copied by Edrisi of Cordova and Abu’l- 
Feda (Guyard, Géographie d’Aboulféda, II, pt. 2, p. 113; A. von 
Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients unter den Chalifen, I, p. 312). 
According to von Kremer, the migration of the lemon from India 
to the Near East took place under the caliphate. The Arabs appar- 
ently transmitted it to Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. In regard 
to Persia see, for instance, G. Le Strange, Description of the Prov- 
ince of Fars in Persia, pp. 39, 47. In Syria the lemon was culti- 
vated under the Mamluks in the thirteenth century (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie a V’époque des Mamelouks d apres les 
auteurs arabes, p. 26). 

Ibn al-Baitér of Malaga (4. pv. 1197-1248; Leclerc, Traité des 
simples, III, pp. 255-262) gives a lengthy description of the lemon, 
its properties and uses, and it is noteworthy that he does not cite, 
as in most cases, his predecessors; but he evidently describes the 
plant and fruit from personal experience. He gives a recipe for 
the preparation of lemon syrup or lemonade as then was customary 
in Egypt: three or four ounces of lemon juice were mixed with a 
pound of sugar; this mass was heated, and water was added to it 
according to individual taste. Lemons are frequently mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights, and lemon trees in a garden of Egypt are 
described poetically in the story of Nir ed-Din and Maryam (Night 
846). In Morocco lemons were known in the fourteenth century, 
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according to Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Omari, 1301-49 (Masdlik el Absar 
ete., transl. by Gaudefroy-Demombynes I, 1927, p. 175). 

Documentary evidence as to how and when the lemon was intro- 
duced from the Near East into southern Europe is lacking. It is 
supposed that the Crusaders took it along from Palestine and that 
the Arabs transmitted it to Spain. The former supposition is 
based on the fact that Jacobus de Vitriaco (or Jacques de Vitry, 
about 1200) describes the lemon which he had seen in Palestine, 
but he does not say that he was instrumental in taking it to Europe. 

Ibn el-‘Awam, who lived at Seville in the twelfth century 
(Clément-Mullet, Le Livre de V’agriculture, 1864, I, p. 300), in 
his great work Kitdb-el-felahah, mentions the lemon or citron tree 
(limonier ou citronnier in Mullet’s translation), but does not say 
that it was cultivated in the Spain of his time, nor does he refer to 
lemonade ; the chances are that the lemon is not visualized in his 
text. Perhaps it was to Sicily and southern Italy that the lemon was 
first transplanted through Arab agency. The fact of the trans- 
mission itself cannot be called into doubt, for it is upheld by the 
migration of the Arabic word limin, leimiin . yo) into Italian 
lima, limone (Old Italian lumia, lomia); Spanish lima, limon; 
Portuguese lime, liméo; Provengal and French limon; Rumanian 
lemej, alemej, alimon. The early English travelers to India also 
have preserved the vowel i: thus William Finch (in India 1608- 
11) spells limmons, Edward Terry (in India 1616-19) limons (see 
W. Foster, Harly Travels in India, pp. 166, 297). 

By the sixteenth century lemon culture was well established in 
Italy. Castore Durante (Herbario nuovo, Roma, 1585, p. 259) 
writes that lemons grow in great quantity in Calabria, in Puglia, 
and in the kingdom of Naples and are found in many gardens in 
Rome and neighboring places. From Italy lemons became known 
in Germany in the first half of the sixteenth century, and-then and 
in the seventeenth century were still called limone, lemone, subse- 
quently superseded by citrone. Around 1700 Germans became 
acquainted with lemonade (Kluge, Htymol. Worterbuch). From 
about 1630 the limonadiers began to play a prominent role in 
France, subsequently taken over by the cafétiers—a subject treated 
in detail by Larousse (Grand Dictionnaire). 

In England lemon trees were cultivated as early as the reign of 
James I (1603-25) as Lord Bacon mentions lemons, oranges, and 
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myrtles housed in hot country plants. In some parts of Devon- 
shire lemon trees were trained to the walls, requiring no other care 
than to be covered with straw or mats during the winter. Being 
of a much hardier nature than the orange, the lemon was brought 
to greater perfection in England than the latter fruit (H. Phillips, 
Pomarium Britannicum, p. 229). 

During the seventeenth century the lemon had completed its 
triumphal procession around the world. The great traveler Peter 
Mundy, in 1634 and 1638, found lemons in St. Helena, where there 
was a “ Lemmon Valley because it leads to the place where lemmon 
trees are” (Travels in Europe and Asua, III, pp. 330, 412, Hakluyt 
Soc. ed.). Although St. Helena never had a native population, it 
has played a great role in the diffusion of cultivated plants. H. 
Phillips (op. cit., p. 230) wrote in 1821 that “the lemons of St. 
Helena are the most esteemed, growing larger, and of a milder 
flavor than other kinds.” In 1613 Rodrigues da Costa found 
citrons and lemons in Madagascar (Collection des ouvrages anciens 
concernant Madagascar, II, p. 12). Sir Thomas Roe (Embassy to 
India 1615-19, ed. W. Foster, pp. 9, 13) reported lemons on the 
Comoro Islands. In 1638 Mundy encountered lemons in Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and Mohilla, one of the Comoro group (II, pp. 14, 
319; III, pp. 350, 369). On the island of Bourbon (then Mas- 
caregne) lemons were observed by the Sieur D. B. (P. Oliver, 
Voyages made by the Sieur D. B. 1669-72, p. 86). On the east 
coast of Africa lemons were known much earlier: Ibn Batiita men- 
tions lemon trees on the island Manbasa, two days’ voyage from the 
land of the Swahili (Defrémery and Sanguinetti, Voyages d’Ibn 
Batoutah, II, p. 191). 





VOWEL ASSIMILATION IN HITTITE 
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A NUMBER of vowel variations in Hittite which at times have 
been taken for ablaut variations with bizarre distribution of ablaut 
forms, must rather be referred to the principle of vowel assimila- 
tion (“vowel harmony” or Germ. “Umlaut”*), i.e. the vowel 
of a preceding syllable is changed so as to conform to that of the 
following, e to a before a, a to e before e, and e tot before i. The. 
correctness of this assumption is borne out by the following con- 
siderations: In the first place, in every instance thus explained the 
ablaut grade which it would be necessary to assume either does not 
occur elsewhere at all or only in poorly attested instances, or, if it 
does occur, it does not do so in the same place as in Hittite, and 
cannot be explained convincingly by “ Systemszwang” or other 
analogies. In the second place the supposed ablaut grade occurs 
regularly before an identical vowel of the following syllable, and 
elsewhere comparatively rarely and when it is easy to account for 
it by analogical spreading. 

The most convincing examples necessarily occur in the conjuga- 
tion of the verb, where the vowel assimilation defies the expected 
regularity of closely knit systems; but the same thing must have 
occurred in other parts of speech, phonetic change as it is, only it 
is usually much harder than in the verb to demarcate it from in- 
herited vowel gradation. A practically certain instance is the 
adverb andan “ within ” = Gr. év8ov “ within.” The assumption of 
a grade *on* “in” beside the common *en—Gr. é& is dubious 
enough anyway, but even if we grant the existence of the former 
it would be improbable that the peculiar and obviously identical 
Hittite and Greek words should have been formed from different 
root grades. Another probable example which affects a substantive 
as such is Hitt. kalma-s “fuel,” which is probably identical with 





1So first Forrer, ZDMG 76. 206, 213, who perhaps was incautious in 
using the term “Umlaut,” which is usually used of partial instead of 
complete vowel assimilation such as Hittite shows. However, this does not 
affect the thing itself. In the interval between writing and publication of 
this article appeared also Milewski, Rocznik Orientalistyczny 8. 102 ff. 
*So in Boisacq doubtfully s. v. év, 
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Lith. kélma-s “ tree-trunk ” and thus owes its first @ to assimila- 
tion to the second. 

In the declension of Hittite nouns analogy has been a strong 
leveling force even to wipe out original distinctions, but neverthe- 
less vowel assimilation shows itself in two instances. The first was 
already alluded to as “Umlaut” by Forrer (loc. cit.), sc. the 
declension of Hitt. watar “water.” The nom.-acc. just cited 
agrees with OHG wazzar, Engl. water in its vowel gradation and 
comes from IE *uodér, but the radical e of the gen. wetenas and 
the dat. weteni is due to assimilation to the old suffixal e, for IE 
*uoden- is established as the stem of the oblique cases by Goth. 
gen. watins and dat. watin. The Hitt. nom.-acc. pl. widar® or 
uwitar must be considered as analogical, the e-grade probably 
coming from a lost gen.-dat. pl. *wetenas or *witenas. It won out 
over the o-grade because it afforded a means of distinguishing be- 
tween nom.-acc. singular and plural. 

Much less certain, yet offering as good an explanation as is sug- 
gested, is the possibility that the penultimate a in various forms of 
the Hitt. u-declension owes its start to vowel assimilation, and that 
its further spread is analogical. The probable development is as 
follows. The normal strong stem suffix -eu- (-e-uz- represents the 
syllable division before a vowel) displaced the other grades every- 
where except the nom.-acc. sing. (assu-s, assu-n, assu), just as it 
did e. g. in the Goth. gen. pl. suniwé, although its particular sphere 
was the nom. pl., as in Gr. mjyes< *aryyer-es. Thus the base for 
most Hitt. forms became -ew-, and in the nom.-acc. neut. pl. *ass- 
ew-a became assimilated to assawa, in the gen. sing. *assew-as 
(IE -os) to assawas, and the same form served for gen.-dat. plural. 
After these forms also the unassimilated forms took the a by 
analogy, e.g. in the nom. pl. assaw-es for *assew-es, although in 
this particular instance it is possible that a nom. pl. *assewas* 
existed beside *assew-es, and the former would have been assimi- 
lated to *assawas, after which also assawes might have received its 
medial a. 

A case of vowel assimilation which effects an entire verb system 





*The vowel i for e is of course one of the many instances in which 
appears for original e. 

*The ending -as here may be due to the complete confusion in Hittite 
of the plural endings -as, -es, and -us. Cf. Delaporte 17 ff. 
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is probably the Hitt. tarma- “ delimit, fix,” e. g. the third pers. pl. 
tarma-nzi <*tarm-na-nti (Sturtevant, Lang. 5.10 f.), the a of the 
root following that of the suffix (IE -nd-) as opposed to the radical 
e of Gr. réppwv répya and Lat. termen terminare. 

It is within the conjugational system of verbs, however, where 
assimilated vowels occur most clearly and most frequently, and of 
these again the largest group consists of a number of monosyllabic 
stems of root verbs ending in a consonant, sc. ep- “ take,” es- “ be,” 
es- “ sit,” ed- “eat,” and probably also wes- “ put on, clothe” and 
aku- * “ drink.” 

Hitt. ep-mi “I take” evidently represents the normal é-grade 
found in Lat. co-épi * and Skt. dp-nd-mi as opposed to the reduced 
grade of Lat. ap-iscor. This ép- remains e.g. in Hitt. 1. sing. 
ep-mi, 2. sing. ep-si or ep-ti, 3. sing. ep-2t, 2. pl. ep-tent, in the pret. 
1. persons epp-un and epp-uen, in the imperatives ep, ep-du, ep-ten. 
But ep- becomes ap- before a of the following syllable in the 3. pl. 
pres. app-anzt and the 3. pl. imper. app-andu. The IE *es- “ be,” 
e.g. in Hitt. 3. sing. es-2zi—= Gr. éo-ri Lat. est Goth. ist, is assimi- 
lated to as- in the Hitt. 3. pl. imper. as-andu and the participle 
as-ant-. IE *és- “sit” (cf. Gr. jo-rov dual and Skt. ds-te “he 
sits”) as opposed to e. g. the 3. sing. es-2t or the pret. es-wn has the 
assimilated 3. pl. as-anzi beside es-anzi (probably due to “ Sys- 
temszwang”). On the analogy of the former we get 3. sing. as-zi 
beside the regular es-zt. It also has the 3. sing. as-ta < *es-ta, as 
opposed to es-ta from “ to be,” where the vowels of the other forms 
won out. Finally, the same assimilation occurs in the fut. infin. 
as-anna and the supine as-(w)wanzi. The verb ed- “eat” (cf. Gr. 
éio Lat. edo and Goth. it-an) has assimilated forms in the 3. pl. 
ad-anzi and the infinitive future ad-anna. From wes- “ clothe,” 
the radical e of which occurs e. g. in Gr. év-vwv-ys “I clothe” and 
Lat. vestis “clothing,” the 3. pl. wass-anzi is apparently assimilated, 
while the corresponding middle wessanta restored the e analogically 
because it was a much less frequent form than the active. Finally, 
we probably must classify here the 3. pl. akuwanzi* “they drink ” 





5If Sturtevant is right (Lang. 6. 223 ff.) in assuming the wu is syllabic 
in this and other instances of IE labio-velars before consonants, the word 
of course does not belong with this group of Hitt. monosyllabic roots. 

*So in Ennius. Later coepi with two syllables, see Stolz-Leumann 108. 

*The occurrence of vowel assimilation here would induce me to believe 
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opposed to the sing. ekuzt, for in spite of the probably related Lat. 
aqua “water” we cannot satisfactorily explain the occurrence of 
that particular ablaut grade in the 3. plural. 

The best example of vowel assimilation in the Hittite language 
is found in the conjugation of the hi-verb ar- “ arrive,” correspond- 
ing either to the IE *or- of Gr. ép-vi-u and Lat. orior “ arise,” or 
to the IE reduced grade r- of Skt. r-nd-mi “ arise.” In Hittite the 
originality of the grade ar- is attested by the following forms which 
would not be subject to assimilation in either direction, sc. the 
sing. pres. ar-hi, ar-ti and ar-i, also the imper. 3. sing. ar-u. On the 
other hand, before an e or i < e of the following syllable, this a is 
assimilated to e. Note er-teni 2. pl., er-wen 1. pl. pret., er-i (IE 
*or-e or r(r)-e) 2. sing. imper., er-ten 2. pl. imper., as opposed to 
ar-forms mentioned above and e. g. to ar-anzi 3. pl. pres., ar-a-s 3. 
sing. pret., ar-antu 3. pl. imper., ar-ant- participle. Also arten 2. 
pl. pret., undoubtedly beside a non-extant *erten as expected, fol- 
lowed by analogy the 2. sing. *ar-ta. In the 3. pl. pret. er-ir the 
radical e for a probably points to an original form *-er for the per- 
sonal ending. 

The Hitt. sak- “know ” is of disputed etymology, and we conse- 
quently cannot be certain of its original ablaut, nor where we are 
to assume vowel assimilation. However, let us assume that Sturte- 
vant, Lang. 3. 161 ff., is right in assuming identity with Lat. seqguor 
“follow ” Goth. sailvan etc. “see.” At any rate, since it is a hi- 
present, let us assume that it had originally the ablaut of the IE 
perfect in its present system, i.e. IE o Hitt. a in the singular, and 
IE é (cf. Goth. pl. sévun as opposed to sing. salv) Hitt. e in the 
plural. Even so, however, we can hardly escape the conclusion that 
vowel assimilation played a part, for in the 3. pl. pres. sag-anzi 
occurs beside segg-anzt, and in the 2. pl. imper. we find sek-ten, 
which, however, though less convincingly, one might explain as 
patterned after the vowel gradation of the indicative. 

There are also two clear cases of vowel assimilation in the medio- 
passive of es- “be seated,” sc. the infinitive as-atar and the 3. pl. 
pres. as-anta beside es-anta, which is forced back into the system. 

All examples so far mentioned concerned an interchange of a and 
e. However, it seems that also e changed to 1 before an i of the fol- 





that ku designated a labio-velar consonant as in Indo-European. Otherwise 
Sturtevant, l. c. 
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lowing syllable, for although e and 4 usually alternate to represent 
old e, yet the i is always found before i of the following syllable in 
certain forms of verbs in -sk- (IE -sko-), sc. daski-si (2. sing.) 
< *do-ske-si, and daski-zzi (3. sing.) < *do-ske-ti. Possibly also the 
1. sing. daski-mi is assimilated from *daske-mi, it being a question 
as to whether the analogical tranfer to the e-grade of the thematic 
vowel took place before or after the period of vowel assimilation. 
Certainly analogical is the 2. pl. daski-tteni for expected daske- 
ttent. 

Opposed to the theory of vowel assimilation with its simple ex- 
planation of a considerable number of irregularities is the point of 
view referred to above, sc. that these vowel variations were cases of 
ablaut. This explanation was barely mentioned as a matter of 
course by Friedrich, ZDMG 76. 169, and presented at some length 
by Sturtevant, Lang. 3. 161 ff. To estimate the validity of Sturte- 
vant’s contentions it will be necessary to examine both his objec- 
tions to the theory of vowel assimilation and his own positive con- 
structions which were used to support the theory of ablaut. 

The only argument against vowel assimilation is the following. 
The existence of plurals like sesanti “ they sleep,” memanzi “ they 
say,” wekanzi “ they ask, demand,” with e as opposed to e. g. adanzi 
“they eat,” shows that the latter cannot be vowel assimilation or 
“anticipation of the a,” evidently on the assumption that the only 
condition which can effect vowel assimilation is the presence or 
absence of the successive vowels. In reality, however, vowel assimi- 
lation is affected by other factors which are particularly hard to 
evaluate in languages of the past; e. g., deliberate utterance would 
tend to check it. Consequently we oftener than not find assimilated 
beside unassimilated forms also in other languages,* and Sturte- 





*The complete vowel assimilations or vowel anticipations of Hittite 
belong to the same group of instantaneous changes as distance assimilation 
and dissimilation of consonants, dissimilatory loss of syllables (haplology), 
and the like. In all such instances we cannot beforehand fix the conditions 
under which the phenomena ought to occur, and the absence of them in one 
place where they might have occurred is no objection to their occurrence 
elsewhere under apparently similar conditions. The regularity of the 
Germanic Umlaut shows it to have been a change of a different type. It 
was a gradual and spontaneous coloring first of the intervening consonant 
by the following vowel and then of the preceding vowel by the intervening 
consonant. However, even in the realm of the Germanic Umlaut there are 
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vant’s objection would force us to reject all of these, even such well 
authenticated examples as Gr. Aaxdvy beside Aexdvyn, Boeot. tpéredda 
beside Att. rpdmefa, or BiBAtov beside BuBAiov. Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 
12. 835 f. In the second place Sturtevant’s objection ignores the fact 
that the unassimilated forms in an inflectional system can always 
be restored by “ Systemszwang,” and that such analogies are always 
more convincing than the complicated analogies assumed by him to 
bolster up the theory of ablaut. Thus Hitt. sesanti instead of 
*sasanti followed the sing. seszt. In favor of this explanation it is 
to be observed particularly that it is in the most common verb sys- 
tems that we find the assimilated forms, e. g. asanzi “ they are,” 
adanzi “they eat,” aranta, “they move,” etc. The more common 
examples were of course reproduced by memory and thus resisted 
analogy, while the rarer verbs would be made after the regular pat- 
tern instead of being reproduced as individual forms. 

Let us now take a look at Sturtevant’s positive constructions. He 
starts from the IE ablaut o/é as found respectively in sing. and pl. 
of verbs like Goth. salv “I saw” opposed to sévun “ we saw,” with 
which he identified the vowel variation of Hitt. hi-presents like 
sak- sek- “know,” contrasting the sing. forms sagg-aht, sak-ti, 
sagg-t with the 1. and 2. pl. sekk-wen, sek-ten. In the 3. pl., how- 
ever, the é-grade of the root does not ordinarily occur because the 
ending -anzi is imported from the mt-conjugation, which corre- 
sponds to the IE present instead of perfect, whence e. g. sag-anzi 
“they know,” which, it is claimed, drew its vowel a@ as well as its 
ending from elsewhere, while on the other hand the original per- 
fects 3. pl. were captured by the preterite in Hittite, e.g. ekir 
“they died,” erir “ they arrived.” The next assumption is that the 
3. persons pl. with a-vocalism also spread analogically in the mi- 
conjugation, e. g. from ar-anzi to app-anzi “ they take ” instead of 
*ep-anzi. Finally he assumes that all other forms which also show 
the unexpected a in the root are to be explained like ar-anzi and 
app-anzi, e. g. imperatives 3. pl. like app-andu, or future infinitives 
like ad-anna from et- “ to eat.” 

The objections to this explanation seem to me weighty and deci- 
sive. The worst is that Sturtevant has not explained why the 





naturally many instances where analogy has thwarted the regularity of 
the change. 
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a-grade ® should have gone with the ending in the first place. It is 
true that the IE o Hitt. a is the regular grade of the perfect sing., 
as e. g. in Gr. ola Goth. wait “I know” or Gr. ré-rpod-a “I have 
nourished,” but if he means that the a-vowel of these Hitt. 3. pl. 
forms comes from the perfect singular and the ending -anzt from 
the IE present or Hitt. mi-conjugation, he has not and cannot give 
the slightest reason for this strange mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. If, on the other hand, he means us to understand that the 
a-grade of these forms comes from the present together with the 
ending -anzi, then the explanation suffers from the fact that pre- 
sents with IE o or a (e.g. Lat. ago Gr. dyw) in the root are very 
small in number compared to the large number of verbs with pres- 
ents with e-vocalism, the type of e.g. Gr. Aéyw Lat. lego, or Gr. 
éropar Lat. sequor Goth. saivan Germ. sehen,’ so that it is utterly 
impossible to see why e. g. ar-anzi should not have taken the normal 
e-grade of the root over with its present personal ending. 

If, however, we ignore this point, and assume that the origin of 
the vowel a could thus be explained, even then another insur- 
mountable objection remains, for it is scarcely conceivable that to- 
gether with the borrowing of the ending -anzt from the IE present 
system would go the deviating ablaut form, in defiance of the influ- 
ence of system and in defiance of the previously existing ending 
with regular grade. A Germanic analogy can show us how im- 
probable would be the importation of a deviating ablaut grade from 
another tense together with a personal ending. When the Germanic 
ending -t (IE -tha) of the preterite-presents in the 2. sing. (e. g. 
Goth. waist OHG weist-t = Gr. olo-ba “ thou knowest ”) was trans- 
ferred in German and English also to the other presents, the old 
ablaut-grades were retained universally. Thus German has in the 
present du nimmst, not du *nahmst, i.e. it retains the old ablaut 
of the present and does not adopt that of the perfect nahm from 
which the ending -t came, and similarly English always uses thou 
givest, and not thou *gavest as present, although here too the latter 
used as preterite was the source of the added -t. 

In the third place Sturtevant’s assumption that the irregular 
radical a-forms other than the 3. pl. in -anzit, e. g. the participles in 





* It does not help any to assume with Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr. 97, that the a 
of these verb-forms comes from IE a. 
* See e. g. Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2. 209 ff. 
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-ant-, the future infinitive in -anna, the imperatives in -andu, all 
got their ablaut grade in the same way, is made purely ad rem, and 
there is not the slightest reason why these forms should show Hitt. 
a in verbs which otherwise show radical e. In one case, in fact, it 
can be shown that the opposite is true, sc. the present participle, 
which shows the e-grade e.g. in Gr. A€ywv Aé€yovros, Lat. legéns 
legentis, Goth. saiands, OHG séhanti, just as much as in the 
indicatives A€¢yw, lego, sativa, séhu. 

Finally, Sturtevant has to assume that the fact that the large 
majority of these deviating “ ablaut ” grades occur before an iden- 
tical vowel of the next syllable, while the few deviating instances 
are easily accounted for by the force of grammatical system, is 
accidental, although he himself had to resort to highly complicated 
and unconvincing analogies to explain the many recalcitrant 
instances. 

In view of all of these difficulties encountered by the ablaut 
theory as opposed to the ease with which vowel assimilation ex- 
plains everything, there can be no doubt as to the facts. The 
Hittite vowel system is characterized by extensive assimilation 
which obscured the simplicity of the older vowel system (itself the 


result of analogical simplification of IE conditions), but not by a 
hap-hazard redistribution of IE ablaut grades which would con- 
flict with the ordinary associative processes of the human mind. 





THE ISRAELITE OCCUPATION OF EASTERN PALES- 
TINE IN THE LIGHT OF TERRITORIAL HISTORY * 


ABRAHAM BERGMAN 
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THE STUDENT of Old Testament literature can no longer be 
satisfied, in his attempt to solve Biblical problems, by the use of 
philological and textual methods only. The references to certain 
problems in our texts are so conflicting that it is hardly possible 
to present an objective picture based solely on these references. But 
in order that history may be so presented, it must rest on objective 
facts. While there is no reason a priori, to doubt the objectivity 
of the facts presented in the Bible, still the gaps between such facts 
are so wide that practically no scholar has resisted the temptation 
to use his imagination in filling the lacunae. Remarking on such 
dangerous attempts, Professor Alt of Leipzig proposes in his mono- 
graph, Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Palastina,? not a new but 
an intensive and extensive use of a method he calls “ Territorial- 
geschichte ”—territorial history. In the application of this method 
Alt emphasizes the importance of the influence which a territory 
itself has on the social, economic, and political history of a people. 
Territorial history seeks to understand on the one hand the geo- 
graphical and topographical nature of a given territory and on the 
other hand wishes to study the connection between such factors and 
the historical development of a country or people. In addition to 
this, and here is one of its main contributions to Biblical study, 
it tries to determine the date, extent, and character of the occupa- 
tion of a given territory. In applying this method to Palestine, 
it will be necessary to investigate among other things also the his- 





* Preliminary report of the writer’s investigation of the problem of the 
Israelite occupation of Transjordan presented before the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, New York, April, 1933. Abbreviations used: 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

PJB: Paléstinajahrbuch, 

ZDPV: Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina Vereins. 

* Sonderabdruck aus dem Reformationsprogramm der Universitat, Leipzig, 
1925, 
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torical conditions of the land prior to and after the Israelite con- 
quest. And it is to the investigation of such changes that Biblical 
research must now turn. While it is true that Biblical evidence 
representing these changes is extremely important, it is at the same 
time insufficient. We must, therefore, turn to outside material, to 
external evidence in order to get as complete a picture as possible 
for the history of the Israelite territories. 

In Western Palestine, the task of reconstructing history is rela- 
tively easy, for we have there a vast amount of archaeological and 
documentary material at our disposal for the periods before, during, 
and after the Israelite conquest. But in Transjordan the situation 
is much more obscure, and as late as 1925 Alt himself admitted 
that it was almost impossible to find the proper solution for the 
problem of Eastern Palestine on account of the scarcity of material. 
Since 1925, however, much has been done in the field of the archae- 
ology of Transjordan, so that we are able to present in this paper 
some external evidence, supplemented by a few data unearthed from 
the Bible, and to offer a partial solution for a few problems in 
connection with the Israelite occupation of Transjordan. But the 
Israelite occupation of Transjordan cannot be detached from the 
whole history of the land; it is merely a link in a continuous chain 
of historical events. In order to place this link in the chain of 
events and to understand the role that the Israelite occupation 
played in Transjordan, it is necessary to know the history of the 
latter prior to the Israelite settlement there, i. e., the history of the 
land through the Bronze Age. For only by having this background 
can we hope to understand the new settlement. 

The Bible helps us but little in our task of tracing the pre- 
Israelite settlements in Transjordan. The historiographers of the 
Bible left very little material even for its later history. Only 
remnants of sagas once sung by rhapsodists have come down to 
us. Thus we hear of a Nm"Nw 93° erected as a token of peace 
between Aram and Israel, we get a list of Edomite kings,* we learn 
of a myth describing the struggle between a god and a chieftain,” 
and of a memory of giant races which once covered the land.® To 
our rescue, however, comes external evidence which defines the early 
settlement of Transjordan and at the same time throws some light 
on the nature of its civilization. 


* Gen. 31: 47. * Gen. 36: 31. ® Gen. 32: 25 ff. * Dt. 2: 20 ff. 
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Following a north-to-south route, we find in Transjordan a large 
number of mounds which date back as far as the Early Bronze Age. 
Thus Tell el-Kadi at the source of the Jordan, proves to have been 
an important place in the third millennium B. c.,’ and the vast ma- 
jority of ancient sites in the Jordan Valley were already inhabited 
early in the Bronze Age.* Not only the Jordan Valley but also 
Hauran seems to have enjoyed an intensive settlement in that period. 
Cities like esh-Sheikh Sa‘d, identified by all recent scholars with 
ancient Karnaim, Tell ‘Ashtarah —‘Ashtaroth, Der‘ah — Edre'i, 
reveal pottery from as early a period as the Early Bronze Age.°® 
Mention should also be made of the so-called “Stone of Job” in 
esh-Sheikh Sa‘d, on which an Egyptian official is represented as 
worshiping a Canaanite deity, about 1300 B.c.*° Indeed Hrozny’s 
excavation of the site in 1924 established the existence there of a 
town during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages."* So also the stele 
of Seti I in Tell esh-Shihab ** proves an Egyptian occupation, and 
examination of the site shows Bronze Age occupation.’* Besides 
this archaeological evidence, we have documents in the Amarna 
tablets and the Egyptian inscriptions which mention cities and 
districts in Transjordan.** All this material, both archaeological 
and documentary, proves then that Hauran, particularly the upper 
basin of the Yarmfik (Bashan), represents a territory intensively 
occupied during the Bronze Age—a fact not to be neglected when 
one wishes to analyse the Israelite occupation of Transjordan. 

When we move further south, there is a significant fact to be 
noted which should be borne in mind, viz., that the Bronze Age 
settlements are nearly all confined to the Jordan Valley proper *® 
and to an irregular stretch of land between Gilead and the eastern 
desert. But in the mountain region of Gilead, between the Yarmik 





"W. F. Albright, “The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age,” AASOR 6, 
p. 16 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

*See Albright, BASOR 19, pp. 14 ff. 

1°Erman, ZDPV 15, pp. 205 ff. 

11 See Archiv fiir Orientforschung 4, p. 115 and references there. 

12 See Vincent, Canaan, Paris, 1914, p. 451, note 1. 

#8 Albright, ibid., p. 16. 

* See Albright’s discussion in AASOR 6, pp. 46 ff. and Alt’s in JPOS 11, 
pp. 204 ff. and 12, pp. 26 ff. 

%® Abel, Revue Biblique 7 (N. 8.), p. 554; 8 (N.8S.), pp. 438 ff.; 40, pp. 
214 ff. 
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and the Jabbok, we do not find many Bronze Age remains. Indeed 
the land was so much broken up by valleys and so full of forests 
that we would not expect so many settlements there as we have seen 
in the north and, as we shall presently see, in the south. That the 
lack of archaeological remains agrees with our lack of documentary 
references to this territory in the Bronze Age cannot be accidental, 
and we may perhaps deduce that the territory of Gilead, modern 
‘Ajlin, was not occupied to any extent during the Bronze Age by 
a sedentary population; nor was there a place there for any king- 
doms or important Canaanite city-states as in Western Palestine or 
Bashan. The land was relatively uninhabited and nomadic tribes 
would find it easy to settle there. Whether the Israelites took ad- 
vantage of this situation remains to be seen. 

Going further south into Moab, we first note the relief of what 
has been called a warrior in “ pseudo-Hittite style,” dating to some- 
where in the Early Bronze Age; ** then we notice the now famous 
Bali‘ah stele dating according to the Egyptian style of clothing to 
between 1400 and 1200 B. c., but found in a site inhabited according 
to Horsfield and Vincent from about 2300 to 1200 B.c.*’ Still 
further south we find in Ader (about an hour and a half northeast 
of Kerak) potsherds and menhirs with temple ruins also from the 
Bronze Age,'* all of which are but a small indication of a once 
populated area. Indeed, the territory of Ammon and the region 
further south to the Arnon contains many sites dating back to the 
Bronze Age. For the plateau of Moab is very suited for grain, and 
the remains found there as well as those found in Bashan could not 
represent any other type of occupation but sedentary. Nomadic 
tribes do not leave such imposing artistic remains nor sites repre- 
senting ancient cities. Not only eastern Moab but eastern Edom 
too, as Horsfield has shown,’® had a sedentary population during 
the Bronze Age and also possessed copper mines which may have 
attracted expeditions even from Mesopotamia. As has recently been 
stated, “ Transjordan was in fact the home of a very old sedentary 





*® Albright, BASOR 14, p. 9. 

17 See Horsfield and Vincent, Revue Biblique 41, pp. 417 ff. and note also 
the copper slag found at Lahfin, north of the Arnon, which proves the 
existence here of a mining center like those of which there were so many 
in the southern part of the land. 

8 Albright, ibid., p. 10. 

° Cf. BASOR 43, p. 22. 
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culture especially in Hauran, eastern Gilead, Moab, and Edom.” *° 
Cities seem to have flourished, irrigation to have been practiced, 
mines worked, temples built, wars fought, and lands conquered. 
The territory was far from being uninhabited, and in early ages 
people came to take possession of this fertile land just as the 
Israelites did later. Naturally these people would be attracted to 
territory already occupied where they could be sure of finding good 
land for settlement, but there was also rough and forested land, 
with which the invaders would have to content themselves when 
they were not strong enough to conquer the already occupied land. 
Whether the early Israelites practiced the method of first con- 
quering already inhabited land is extremely doubtful. Indeed, Alt 
has shown that the Israelites did not at first occupy the Canaanite 
city-states in Western Palestine, but settled in the unoccupied hilly 
districts (cf. also the stories of the Patriarchs) and only later under 
the pressure of necessary expansion did they conquer the Canaanite 
states. Hebrew tradition accounts for this by saying (Jud. 1:19): 
that the Canaanites were too strong and it was only when the 
Israelites had become powerful that they ventured an attack on the 
former and won. This was in Western Palestine. Can we apply 
the same principle to Eastern Palestine? An investigation of the 
occupation of Transjordan by the Israelite tribes and clans may 
answer the question. We turn then to the Bible to furnish us with 
evidence. 
II 

According to the standard tradition adopted in the Pentateuch, 
the conquest of Transjordan under the leadership of Moses begins 
with the kingdom of Sihon,”* which is said to have covered the 
whole territory from the Arnon to the Jabbok. But in reality this 
territory was much smaller, for the only towns specifically men- 
tioned in the prose account are Heshbon and Jaazer,”* to which the 
Song of Sihon adds other towns, none of them situated farther 
north than Medeba (modern Madaba). While we cannot go into 
a detailed discussion here of the Song of Sihon, there is no reason 
to doubt that it refers to an Israelite war of conquest against the 
Amorite king, who occupied a territory previously conquered from 





*° Albright, JPOS 12, p. 258. 
#1 Nu. 21: 21 ff. 
** Jaazer has been identified with el-Yadfdeh, cf. PJB 28, pp. 68 ff. 
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Moab.?* Archaeological discoveries and topographical identifica- 
tions indicate that real sedentary occupation in the Bronze Age did 
not extend much to the north of Heshbon, and that the only seden- 
tary occupation in the district south of the Jabbok was in Ammon.” 
Sihon’s kingdom was thus more or less identical with the territory 
assigned specifically to Reuben.*® The towns of El‘aleh (el-‘Al), 
Kiryathaim (el-Kuryat), Medeba (Madaba), and Heshbon (Hes- 
bin), (some of which have been identified by scholars in the last 
sixty years, the identifications having been corrected and extended 
by recent students) are found in the same district. These are the 
towns ascribed by the Mesha Stone, in the middle of the ninth 
century, to Gad. Thus we see that the region belonging originally 
to Moab was conquered from Sihon the Amorite and settled by the 
Reubenites. They, in turn (as is apparent from the Mesha Stone), 
became in the course of their history incorporated in Gad, just as, 
for example, in Western Palestine, Simeon became incorporated in 
Judah. Finally, the territory was conquered by Moab and ap- 
parently remained in the latter’s hands. 

When we move northward, we reach the territory which was 
originally given to Gad. Nu. 32: 34-36 lists a number of Gadite 
cities belonging invariably to the territory north of the Arnon and 
to the Jordan Valley. We have not found in the mountain region 
south of the Jabbok and immediately east of the Jordan Valley any 
Bronze Age mounds, which proves that Gad originally settled in a 
land relatively uninhabited. This was his lot, situated south of the 
Jabbok, for also Jos. 13, although confused does not carry Gad’s 
settlement further north than the northern basin of the Jabbok.”® 





23 For recent discussion of the subject cf. Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und 
ihre Nachbarstimme, 1906, pp. 530 ff.; Franz Bohl, Kanaandéer und Hebréer, 
1911, pp. 60 ff.; Hugo Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, 1913, pp. 304 ff. ; 
Benjamin Maisler, Untersuchungen zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographic 
Syriens und Paléstinas, 1930, pp. 39 ff. 

2 Aside from the convincing archaeological proof, how could the territory 
extend farther north when Rabbath Ammon, stronghold of the Ammonites 
which were not conquered (cf. Nu. 21: 24) was midway on the road to the 
Jabbok ? 

25 Jos. 13 clearly locates Reuben south of a line drawn from the north 
end of the Dead Sea, a little to the north of Heshbon and places Gad north 
of the same line. 

2° Succoth and Saphén are in the immediate vicinity of the Jabbok. The 
only city which may offer difficulty is Ramoth in Gilead, modern Tell 
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The significance of this statement is that the territory north of the 
Jabbok remained free for whatever new settlement might come, and 
the question would then be whether an Israelite settlement already 
existed in that territory or whether a new one was in process of 
formation there. Before attacking this problem, however, it is 
worth while to mention in passing the fact that the town of Saphén 
in the territory of Gad is found also in Nu. 25:15 as a member of 
the clan organization of Gad. By analogy with similar cases in 
Western Palestine pointed out by Alt,?’ this fact would indicate the 
incorporation of a Canaanite city-state into the clan organization 
of Israel at a time when clan organization was still predominant, 
i.e., at least some time before David—an argument which we can 
perhaps use to show the relative antiquity of our documents. 

When we reach the third stage of our discussion, we are con- 
fronted with a much less tangible problem—that of Half Manasseh. 
But it is precisely here that territorial history may help us most, 
for it is through this method that we can hope to find the location 
of the tribe. Where could the tribe settle? The land is inhabited 
except for the region between the Jabbok and the Yarmik. This 
territory reveals relatively few Bronze Age sites and we have pre- 
viously seen that the territory was forested. It would then be rela- 
tively easy for a seminomadic people to settle there. And indeed 
Biblical tradition has it that the tribe of Half Manasseh settled in 
the territory north of the Jabbok. According to tradition this half- 
tribe was composed of Machir, Jair, and Nobah. A close analysis 
of the text, however,”* shows that there was in reality a distinction 
between Machir on the one hand and Nobah and Jair on the other. 
It is the latter two that we can properly call Half Manasseh, which 
settled around the upper Yarmfik, while Machir occupied the hill- 
country of Gilead north of the Jabbok. The latter clan would find 
it easy to settle, the land being free from Canaanite occupation. 





el-Husn (Jos. 20:8; 21:38; Dt. 4:42; 1 Chr. 6: 65), which will carry 
the settlement farther north than even Wadi Yabis. But Ramoth in 
Gilead was a city of refuge, and as such demands special consideration; 
furthermore, there is no evidence that this does not refer to some other 
Ramoth of which there were so many in Western and Eastern Palestine. 

** Cf. PJB 28, pp. 27 ff. and the Canaanite cities Shechem, Hepher, and 
Tirsah. 

*° Cf. Jos. 13: 29 ff.; Nu. 32: 39f.; Dt. 3: 12 ff.; Jos. 20: 7; Jos, 21: 6, 27. 
This analysis will be dealt with elsewhere. 
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In doing so Machir would follow true Israelite tradition, that of 
settling first in a territory not previously occupied by the Canaanites, 
a situation very well reflected in the stories of the Patriarchs both 
in Eastern and Western Palestine. If our analysis be correct, 
Machir would then precede the other clans in the occupation of 
Transjordan and the latter movements would be perhaps only the 
result of natural expansion. If we recall in this connection that 
the stories of the Patriarchs in Eastern Palestine center—and not 
accidentally—in the territory just north of the Jabbok, we may 
perhaps have additional evidence for our theory of a relatively early 
settlement of Israelites in the land later called Gilead. It is also 
there that the Israelite towns Penuel and Mahanaim flourished in 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries *°—all of which tends to indicate 
the antiquity of a settlement of purely Israelite origin. We see 
then that Machir and Gad were pioneer settlers north and south 
of the Jabbok while Reuben conquered an inhabited land, the land 
previously held by Sihon. What territory is left for Jair and Nobah? 

Tradition here is even more obscure and contradictory than in 
the case of the other tribes. However, a clue for the location of 
Jair’s settlement appears to be found in Nu. 32:41. The word 
crvnin does not refer to any specifically mentioned Mm, and has 
accordingly produced a wealth of suggestions from commentators. 
I suggest a slight emendation, namely to read the word as On ‘Nn 
(tent-villages of Ham) and solve thereby the perplexing problem 
of the prenominal suffix. If this reading should be correct, then 
Jair’s settlement will be south of the upper Yarmiik between Der‘ah 
and Jerash in eastern Gilead.*® Whether the conquest of Ham is 
connected with the Mosaic conquest of Bashan we cannot tell. That 
there was, however, a war for the occupation of this already settled 
land needs not be doubted. An advance to the north of the Yarmik 
would be checked by the people of Bashan—a sedentary population 





2° Cf. the story of Gideon, Saul’s campaigns against the Aramaeans of 
Sébah and the fact that after the defeat of Gilboa, Mahanaim became the 
royal capital. 

°° Ham, modern Him, is situated about 5 miles southwest of Irbid. While 
too small to represent by itself a metropolis, still it could have given its 
name to or received it from the whole district conquered by Jair, thus 
justifying our supposition. Cf. Gen. 14: 5 where Ham appears as a name 
of a district occupied by the Zuzim. Ham is also found in the Tuthmosis 
list, No. 118 (c. 1480 B.c.); ef. Albright, BASOR 45, p. 10f. and Jirku, 
ZDPV 53, p. 151 f. 
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which as we learn from archaeological evidence, did indeed exist 
there and was not in the least mythical. An attempt to conquer 
this land we have in Nobah’s advance northward. This clan is 
expressly stated to have settled in southern Haurfn as far as 
Kenath ** (Kanawat), but apparently disappeared before the ad- 
vancing Aramaeans. The other clans seem to have fared better 
but our material is far too scanty to allow us to venture an opinion 
as to their fate. 

In closing we may make the following observations: Whereas 
Western Palestine achieved a standard tradition in connection 
with the settlement of the tribes, Eastern Palestine has no such 
standardization so far as Machir and Jair are concerned. This fact 
is significant, for it indicates that the traditions in the East were 
so heterogeneous that the Biblical redactors merely incorporated 
them without even trying to harmonize them. Would it then be 
too bold to attribute a relatively high antiquity to these documents ? 
Moreover, if we compare the Mesha Stone with the documents con- 
cerning Reuben and Gad, we clearly see that our documents go 
farther back in substantially their present form than the middle 
of the ninth century B.c. Furthermore, would not the lack of 
standard tradition indicate, in addition to other evidence, a rela- 


tively early settlement in the territory of Transjordan just as our 
Biblical tradition would have us believe? If so, we have then in 
this application of the method of territorial history an objective 
means of controlling our Biblical material.** 





53 Nu. 32: 42. 

82 Since the completion of this article (April 1933), the Bali‘ah stele 
has been shown to belong to the early twelfth century B. c. (Drioton, Revue 
Biblique 42, pp. 353 ff.; for additional remarks see BASOR 51, pp. 16 f. and 
52, pp. 19f.). Cp. also the new topographical and archaeological work 
reported by Albright and Glueck in BASOR 51, pp. 9 ff. and 53, pp. 13 ff. 
Prof. Albright also informs me that Mr. R. G. Head has made a more 
precise identification of Jaazer with Jawar, about three kilometres from 


el-Yadfideh. 








A NEW DEITY IN A JERASH INSCRIPTION 
C. C. McCown 


Paciric ScHOOL OF RELIGION 


THE FiFty non-Christian religious inscriptions which have thus 
far been discovered at Jerash contain numerous puzzles along with 
no small amount of valuable information. One that contains both 
problems and information is discussed here. The unexpected fact 
has emerged that among the twenty or more divine names found in 
these inscriptions only one is Semitic. If we include inscriptions 
from the nearby village of Saif, another is to be counted, “ Zeus 
Helios holy Beelkésér,” who was long ago noted and discussed. The 
one Gerasene Semitic deity is Pakeidis, to whom this paper is 
dedicated. Since not too much is known of the Nabateans and 
related peoples east of the Jordan, the discovery of a deity elsewhere 
unknown has unusual interest. 

In the autumn of 1931, the Yale University-American School 
expedition at Jerash, under the direction of Dr. C. S. Fisher, found 
a well cut and perfectly preserved incense altar of the conventional 
square shape. It is about 70 cm. high and 28 cm. broad. One of 
the smooth, flat surfaces of the square pillar which supports the 
molded top and bowl is practically covered by a very rudely and 
irregularly cut but perfectly legible inscription which runs as follows: 


‘Ayiw Tlaxeada* Tin SovAn *“ArodAa AéoBov avéOyxev. 


“To holy Pakeidis: Tyche, slave girl of Appollas son of Lesbos, 
set (it) up.”? 


Beside this is to be put another Gerasene inscription which is 
already known. A stone lintel containing the name Iaxeda was 
discovered by both Briinnow and Germer-Durand about 1897. A 
second piece was uncovered by Crowfoot in 1928 and published by 
Jones.2_ This inscription may now be relatively complete, but 





+ In the near future this, along with other recently discovered inscriptions 
from Jerash, is to be fully published under the auspices of Yale University 
and the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

*Germer-Durand, Revue Biblique 1899, p. 9, No. 6; 1900, p. 166 (not 
here available); Briinnow, Mitt. d. deutsch. Paldstinaver. 1899, p. 58, No. 
17; Lucas, ibid. 1901, p. 52, No. 6; Briinnow, Prov. Arab. 2 (1905), p. 253; 
Jones in Journal Rom, Stud. 20 (1930), p. 45, No. 63. 
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probably the left third is still missing. The part now known reads 
as follows: 
*Ay |a0j Tixy . . . Eros sAp’ 
. "A]pepos “PayéAou (sic) dpyiBoyorh|[s Oeod ady]|iov TMaxeda xai 
“Hpas ovp[Biov irép (?) ... 
. t]as Bias yuvaxas (sic) «is thy xriow [Tis oixod opis iepod Beds 
"Hpas é[x trav idiwv (?) 
. . ebocBeias Evexey . . . Spax(pas) éx[rax]woiacr (sic). 


“To Good Fortune . . . in the year 136 (— 73-4 a.p.). Amer 
son of Ragel, chief officiant of the god holy Pakeidis and Hera 
his con[sort, on behalf of ... (name)], his own wife, for the 
construction of the building of the sanctuary of the goddess Hera 
g[ave of his own funds .. .] out of piety seven hundred drachmae.” 


In view of the altar inscription previously quoted, there can be 
little doubt that the word preceding Iaxeda should be dyiov. To 
cite but two parallels, an inscription, already alluded to above, 
which was found at Sif, five miles northwest of Jerash, has the 
dedication Aui dyiw BeeAxwoodpt xai ‘HAiw,*® while an inscription found 
at Deir el-Qal‘a near Beirut begins, eo dyiw Bar xai Oca “Hpa.* 
Whether to read the Jerash inscription 6cov or Aws (Briinnow, 
Lucas, Jones) must be left unsettled. It is clear from the Deir 
el-Qal‘a inscription that Hera might be taken as the consort of the 
chief Semitic deity, whether he was explicitly equated with Zeus 
or not. 

If Pakeidas was the Semitic designation of the chief iocal deity, 
then it must be granted that the two inscriptions have a very con- 
siderable interest, which lies primarily in the name and secondarily 
in the place where the sanctuary may be supposed to have been. 
The word at once suggested the root “pb, in a gail form, which 
means “ ordered, commissioned,” and so “ overseer, officer, legate, 
general, prince.” * The form "PB occurs in Aramaic inscriptions, 
but never, so far as I have yet been able to discover, as the name 
of a deity.® 





* Briinnow, Mitt. d. deutsch. Paléstinaver. 1898, p. 86, No. 10; Prov. 
Arab. 2, p. 240; Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. orient. 5 (1903), pp. 15-21. 

*Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 6 (1905), p. 37. 

*Cf. Neh. 11.9; Jer. 20.1; Gen. 41.34; 2 Kg. 25.19. 

* Rép. dépigr. sémit. 1, 248. 1; 3, 1798a; ef. Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 
6, p. 254. 
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An interesting possibility, to be mentioned merely en passant, 
was suggested by the phrase pmy’ “IMD, the “awed trembling of 
Isaac,” in Genesis 31. 42, 53, to which my colleague, Professor W, 
F. Bade, called my attention. No satisfactory interpretation of the 
words has ever been found. If one could derive Pakeidas from the 
root “Mb, one would find at the same time a reasonable explanation 
of the otherwise unparalleled divine name in Genesis and discover 
a really live deity of the ancient Arameans and Nabateans. The 
“Holy Terror ” of Gerasa would at least be picturesque. Unfor- 
tunately the philological difficulty of the intransitive verb—for “np 
means, not “ to fear,” but “to be in fear ”—which makes difficulty 
in the interpretation of the Genesis passages also obtrudes to dis- 
credit such an explanation of Pakeidais. Moreover, as Professor 
Max Radin, with whom I have discussed the matter at length, 
pointed out, a Greek kappa almost never transliterates a heth, which 
is really little more than a rough breathing. Professors Torrey, 
Albright, and Badé, whom I have consulted, agree that the equation 
is phonetically impossible. 

Another possibility, however, might be tentatively suggested. It 
is an interesting coincidence that the story of the meeting between 
Laban and Jacob related in Genesis 31 is localized in the mountains 
of Gilead, north of the Jabbok, the Nahr ez-Zerga, and, one may 
suppose, not far from the site of Jerash. It is strange that Jacob, 
in the mountains of Gilead, should swear by a deity who must 
belong to Beersheba, as Isaac surely would, were he a numen.” For 
the sake of an oath some sacred object which can be touched is 
desirable—even today in our courts. The modern Palestinian 
peasant is taken to the shrine of a saint and puts his hand upon 
the door or some other chosen spot when he is called upon to swear 
an oath that counts. Jacob and Laban might be expected to swear 
by a local deity on the border who would guard the boundary 
between them. Is it possible that this deity was ND¥n “pH and 
that the editor, when combining the legends which had come down 
to him, either because he did not understand "pb, or, more proba- 
bly for theological reasons, used an expression which may have 
been, suggested by the radicals of the two words and wrote “Mb 
pms’? In the nature of the case it is not likely that decisive evi- 
dence for the hypothesis can be discovered. However, whether this 





7 Cf. Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, pp. 253-59. 
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reckless excursion into O. T. criticism has value or not, it may serve 
to emphasize the fact that further excavation at Jerash may make 
valuable contributions to history that dates long before Greek in- 
scriptions appeared. 

In any case, the Semitic "PH may certainly be taken as the 
original of the Greek form given in the Jerash inscriptions. Among 
the Nabateans and ancient Arabs, perhaps among all Semites, 
designations of deity rarely faded into colorless personal names, 
but usually retained their original descriptive and adjectival value. 
One important class of divine names described the deity as the 
numen of a certain place or object or the protector of a certain 
people. One of the best known examples is Dusares, who is Dhi- 
sh-shara, “ He of Shara,” or “ Lord of Shara,” where shard seems 
to mean a “ damp, wooded thicket.” Similar designations, with or 
without the defining term, are familiar in ba‘al, ba‘alat, melek, and 
mar. Clermont-Ganneau wished to make the other Semitic deity 
of Gerasa, or rather of the near-by Sif, into such a local deity, 
Ba‘al-Bosra, but mistakenly as I believe.® 

In response to a request for suggestions both Professor C. C. 
Torrey and Professor W. F. Albright referred to the god Sarpamys, 
who appears in Greek and Aramaic inscriptions.*° Renan found 
the word on a cylindrical cippus built into the church at Ma‘ad 
(between Jebeil, or Byblus, and Batriin, or Botrys) in an inscrip- 
tion which ran érovs xy’ vixns Kaioapos SeBaorot *Axtiaxns Sapds 
"AB8ovciBov aveOnxev Latpary bed ex Tav Biwv. He believed that he 
discovered the same divine name in another much later, almost 
illegible Ma‘ad inscription.*t As Clermont-Ganneau pointed out 
in his extensive memoire, the reading is vouched for by a report 
of Pausanias that the citizens of Elis in the Peloponesus had in 





*Cf. D. Nielsen, Altarab. Altertumskunde 1 (Kopenhagen, 1927), pp. 
186-97. 

*See above, n. 3; cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. orient. 5 (1903), 
pp. 17, 19. 

* For a full treatment Albright (letter of Nov. 28, 1932) refers to a 
discussion in Baudissin, Kyrios als Gottesname 3, p. 73, and Torrey 
(letters of Dec. 1 and 23, 1932) to Clermont-Ganneau, Le dieu Satrape et 
les Phéniciens dang le Péloponése (1878 =Journal Asiatique, 7me série, 
10 (1877), pp. 157-236 and to Février, La religion des Palmyréniens (1931), 
pp. 139 ff. For a brief summary Torrey refers to Chabot in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1lme série, 17 (1921), pp. 197 ff. 

™ Mission de Phénice, Paris, 1864, pp. 241 ff. 
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their market place a statue of a god said to be Poseidon, Satparp 
82 cai od Tlocedava Svopa aire +ibevras . . . KopiBavrés te érixdnos 
6 Sarpamns éori.** 

That the inscription of Ma‘ad and the passage from Pausanias 
are correctly read and interpreted has now been shown by Semitic 
inscriptions. One is upon a stela from Amrit on the Syrian coast 
showing a deity standing upon a lion. The dedication is 37" 
sxpriw, “to my Lord Shadrapha.”?* Another is upon a Palmyrene 
monument dedicated “to Shadrapha the good god.” It is dated 
in the year 55 a.p.’* A third was found at Carthage written in 
somewhat unusual characters. It belongs to the third century 
B.C. in all probability. It begins, xe"7w> y1N5, “to Lord Shad- 
rapha,” and records the building of an altar.*® 

In attempting to understand the meaning of “Satrap” as a 
divine name and the reasons for its choice, Clermont-Ganneau calls 
attention to the fact that the Elis statue carries a spear and that 
a verse in the Epistle of Jeremy (Baruch 6.13) tells that one of 
the Babylonian idols oxyrrpov exer ws dvOpwros xpirns xwpas. He, 
therefore, agrees with Renan’s suggestion that the “ god Satrap” 
was really only Adonis, as does also Frazer (Pausanias’ Description 
of Greece 4, p. 107). In other words, the god Satpays or NENW; 
is the Lord, the ba‘al, known by another title. There could hardly 
be a more exact parallel to "pb. 

Clermont-Ganneau thinks to find another parallel to Sarpazys in 
the well known pre-Islamic deity “ Okaisir,” a word which he 





* Paus, 6. 25. 6. 

*® Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. orient. 4 (1901), pp. 334-337; ef. Rép. 
@épigr. sémit. 1 (1900-05), 234 with Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 1 (1902), p. 
283. If the stela belongs to the fifth or sixth century B.c. or, still worse, 
to the tenth century (Contenau, Civil. Phén., pp. 181f., cf. S. A. Cook, 
Rel. Anc. Pal., 1930, p. 117, n. 2), derivation from the Persian khshatrapdwén 
is difficult to accept. Lidzbarski is probably right in rejecting Clermont- 
Ganneau’s suggestion, WW (= Set) + N59 (? 1 Chron. 20.4, 6; Pnd@dy, ete., 
Am. 5.26 LXX). If the word was not derived from the Persian title, it 
was evidently assimilated to it by popular etymology. In any case, as 
Professor Torrey writes, there are sufficient examples of the use of the 
word as a divine name. Professor Albright suggests that pdgid may be 
either a parallel development or a translation of the Persian word. 

*D. H. Miiller, Palmyretica aus dem Brit. Mus. 2, p. 11; quoted by 
Chabot, see below. The words run, X20 X7>N NBII. 

** J. B. Chabot, in Journal Asiatique, llme sér., 17 (1921), pp. 193-199. 
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yould derive from 6 Kaioap. He supposes that, as a result of 
emperor worship, it came to be taken as a divine name.** Ugaisir, 
who was extensively worshipped by tribes living on the plateau of 
the Syrian desert and also to some extent in South Arabia,’? has 
a peculiar name, which has never been satisfactorily explained, but 
it is unlikely that a divine name so derived should appear among 
tribes who were beyond the periphery of Roman influence. Shad- 
rapha appears on the Palestinian coast and wanders, to be sure, 
far afield, but the distribution of the name is on quite a different 
footing from that of Ugqaisir, on Clermont-Ganneau’s hypothesis. 
It seems more reasonable to bring Ugqaisir into relation with 
Beelkésor of Sif, a subject into which this paper cannot enter. 

The net result of the discussion thus far is to exhibit Taxedas 
as the Hellenized form of a Semitic divine name of a type to which 
there are numerous analogies. The word Pagida (NP) is formed 
in a perfectly regular manner,"* and was turned into Greek, as 
were many Aramaic names, by the simple expedient of adding a 
sigma, From its primary meaning of “ one ordered to rule a com- 
pany or district,” it developed into a simple designation for 
“ruler.” Therefore, like Satpdays, it is practically the equivalent 
of ‘adén, or ba‘al, “ Lord.” 

The word must have been used originally in the construct state 
with a defining addition. Doubtless such a descriptive or defining 
term was always understood or implied with Semitic divine titles. 
When used, the definitive word exhibits a remarkable variety of 
meanings. It may be a place, a people, an object, or a quality.’® 
There is no means of knowing what it may have been in the case 
of the Gerasene deity until further discoveries are made. Was 
Paqidaé the god of the place? Unfortunately there is nothing to 
indicate the derivation or supposed meaning of the name of Gerasa, 
except the impossible etymology of Jamblichus, who derived it from 
yépovres, on the ground that the city was founded by a colony of 
Alexander’s veterans.*° If the full name of the deity was "pb 
wi, it might have the connotation of “ prince of fruitfulness.” ** 





® Rec. d’arch. orient. 2 (1898), pp. 247 ff. 

7 Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums, ed. 2 (1897), pp. 62ff.; D. 
Nielsen, Handb. d. altarab. Altertumskunde 1 (Kopenhagen, 1927), p. 231, 
n. 1; Levi Della Vida, art. “ Ukaisir,” Enc. of Islam (1932). 

Cf. Dalman, Aram. Gram., ed. 2 (1905), p. 157. 

* Cf. D. Nielsen, op. cit. pp. 186-97. 

*° Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, ed. 4, 2, p. 179, n. 356. 

™Cf. U3 in Dt. 33. 14. 
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Then it would find an equivalent in Zebs érudpmos, to whom appar- 
ently a temple once stood near Birqtein, or ez-Ziknani, the site of 
the Maiumas pool and theatre.?? But this is mere speculation. 

Another possible explanation of the name is suggested by a Delos 
inscription to which, since this article was completed, Professor 
Ch. Picard has kindly called my attention a propos of the article 
“The Goddesses of Gerasa” in the Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research 13 (1933), pp. 129-64, where Pakeida was 
mentioned in connection with Hera (pp. 155 ff.). 

The Delos inscription runs as follows: Mayvyns ®iArorov trip éavroi 
kal yuvaixds Kal téxvwv Tlaxedoxoow cat’ edynv.?** The editors suggest 
that the second part of the word is the name of the Edomite god, 
Kos. Possibly the original name of the deity was Pakeidokés, of 
which the Gerasene form is a hypocoristicon. Perhaps the Delian 
form is a mistake for Pakeidokésor, built on the analogy of Beel- 
késér of the inscription from Sif. In either case there is no reason 
for doubting the interpretation of the element pakeidd, nor its 
relationship to the Shadrapha of other inscriptions. 

The second chief point of interest is the site and history of the 
temple of Paqidé. Both inscriptions were found in débris near the 
great Christian basilica built “in the good times of the holy 
Marianos.” ** Crowfoot found the foundations and the molded 
bottom of the plinth of a much older structure under the center of 
the nave of the basilica.** In December, 1930, I had a stone lifted 
from the pavement of the Fountain Court just in front of the great 
central western doorway to the basilica and found moldings and 
foundations of the same character. The buildings apparently were 
not large, but were in good style and well built. Further excava- 
tions of no little difficulty will be necessary to determine the age 
and history of the earlier structures. As Crowfoot suggests, it is 
probable that the basilica replaced a temple, and it now appears 
that the temple, or temples, belonged to the divine pair, Paqida 
and Hera, and not to Dionysos. Thus far the god of wine has not 





22 Mitt. deutsch. Palaistinaver. 1901, p. 18, No. 7; cf. Schumacher, in 
Zeitschr. des deutsch. Palistinaver. 25 (1902), pp. 165-70. 

248 Hcole francaise d’Athéne, Exploration archéologique de Délos, fase. 11, 
A. Plassart and E. de Boccard, Les sanctuaires et les cultes du Mont 
Cynthe, 1928, p. 266, Inv. A 3107. 

*8 From inscriptions which are to be published, date unknown. On 
archeological grounds Crowfoot, Churches at Jerash, London, 1931, pp. 9 f., 
dates the church shortly before 375 A. D. ** Op. cit., p. 7. 
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appeared in any Gerasene inscription. In spite of Herodotus (3. 8) 
the chief Arabian god could not have been the equivalent of 
Dionysos. It would appear, therefore, that Crowfoot’s ingenious 
and attractive derivation of the great Gerasene Christian miracle 
from a baptized Dionysiac wonder may need some modification.*® 

It may be surmised that Paqida was the chief, and perhaps the 
only male deity of Gerasa before Greek influence became dominant. 
No other with a Semitic name is as yet known, for the inscription 
mentioning Beelkésér was actually found at Saf, although it may 
have been taken from Jerash or perhaps from ez-Ziknini. Since 
Pagida is plainly made the consort of Hera, the Greeks must have 
regarded him as the equivalent of Zeus, who eventually became the 
most popular Gerasene deity, according to the straw vote of the 
inscriptions now known, in spite of the fact that Artemis was the 
Tyche of the city. As early as the first century a. p. the temples 
of Zeus and Artemis were under construction on the two most 
prominent sites in the city. They must have greatly overshadowed 
the smaller and more modest sanctuaries of Hera and Pagida. 
Moreover, Semitic influence at Gerasa seems to have been slight, 
and perhaps on the wane. No such numbers of Nabatean inscrip- 
tions have been found there as at Bosra and other Transjordan cities. 

It is significant that in both inscriptions the worshippers of 
Paqidé are of indigenous origin. Tyche has been given a good 
Greek name by her master Apollas, but she is probably a slave of 
native race. Amer, son of Ragel, has Hellenized his name so far as 
endings go, but both his own (7wy) and his father’s name (53>) 
are sufficient evidence of his origin. Mistakes in the spelling of 
some of the words of the excellently carved inscription point to 
errors in the copy which he gave to the stone cutter. Even the 
chief priest of the indigenous deity was striving — albeit vainly — 
to bring his cult into the stream of popular Hellenism. 

It seems legitimate, therefore, to infer that the dominance of a 
philhellene and philoroman spirit led to the gradual neglect of this 
predominantly Semitic shrine and made it easy for the Christians 
eventually to acquire the site, which was second only to those of 
the temples of Artemis and Zeus in prominence. It is to be ex- 
pected that further excavation will throw light on the history of 
the site and the cult which was there practised and confirm or 
disprove this hypothesis. 





** Cf. Crowfoot, op. cit., p. 7 and Quarterly Statement 1929, p. 36. 
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TakiNnG Ssi-ma Ch‘ien’s structure of the “ Historical Record ” 
for his model Pan Ku included in his project for the Han shu two 
technical discussions of especial value to the student of economics. 
The first of these two discussions,’ like that of his erudite prede- 
cessor, may be found in the section of the special treatises of the 
history. Eleven* of the twenty-two succeeding official dynastic 
histories likewise contain such a discussion for their periods, and in 
each case follow the Han shu in the choice of title and apparently 
also in the viewpoint of the treatise. 

The second of the two discussions, again like that of its model, 
may be found in the section of the history devoted mainly to biog- 
raphies of notables. Arranged in chronological order with his- 
torical and commentarial material, in this chapter a brief record is 
thus preserved of no less than forty-one names of persons who, 
together with their families, became powerful through riches either 
in community or state or empire. 

The historians of the later official dynastic histories depart in 
this respect from their predecessors’ plan for the contents of the 
section devoted to biographies of notables. This type of record for 
a selected period may be found only in these first two histories of 
the long line of such works, extending through the whole list of 
the dynasties of mediaeval and modern China. For this reason, if 


1 Pz = <4 ja 8 (chiian 91) ; . a Hi 1% (chiian 129). 
The author is especially indebted to Dr. Kiang ae -hu for his suggestions 


for the interpretation of many passages of the texts. 


et OE TE (chilan 24); gh fi AB Me BH (chiian 30). 


For discussion of the structure of the Han shu, see the author’s Pan Chao: 
Foremost Woman Scholar of China, New York, 1932, Chapter V, and ef. 
Lo Tchen-ying, Une famille d’historiens et son cuvre, Paris, 1931, 


Chapitre IT. 

‘FERS RE EES TES SAK Be 
& th ; Pi iB; & h ; 3 RB; BR RB; (see A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, Shanghai, 1922, pp. 15-24) ; as well as fF 5p yh, and #F i. 
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for no other, they have a peculiar interest not only to the economist, 
but also to the general student of Chinese Culture. 

In the accounts of the two histories there are many identical 
passages. Unfortunately, in his study and translation of the His- 
torical Record, Chavannes did not deal with the chapter under 
consideration in this study in his Les Mémoires historiques de 
Sé-ma Ts*‘ten. 

In both histories the structure of the chapter containing the bio- 
graphical material about the wealthy is comparatively the same. 
An introduction is followed by the chronological entries of very 
brief biographical sketches of seven persons belonging to the pre- 
Han period of Chinese history. After this group of biographies in 
each history comes a general discussion of certain economic phases 
of the early part of the Western Han dynasty. Then the Han shu 
follows the order and material of the next fifteen biographies in 
the Shih-cht, but adds eleven names belonging to the last fifty 
years of the Western Han period. Using the same eight person- 
ages in each account, for illustrative purposes rather than for 
biographical record, both histories close their narratives with con- 
clusions setting forth judgments and independent opinions. A 
comparative study of these conclusions alone would in itself be of 
interest for its pregnant suggestions towards the interpretation of 
two remarkable Chinese histories and their authors. 

The differences in the structure of the chapters apparently lie 
mostly in the content and the length of the general discussion of 
certain economic phases of the early part of the Western Han 
dynasty. In the case of the dynastic history this commentarial 
material upon economic conditions at the time of the change in 
dynasties is very brief, being only some 384 characters in length, 
in contrast to the apparent richness of material * in the discussion 
of perhaps twenty-five hundred characters in the Historical Record. 

The points of approach in the two histories vary somewhat in 
the introductory passages to the first group of the identical pre- 
Han biographies. Both forewords are historical and economic in 
approach, but the economic material in the earlier work apparently 
received much more emphasis by Ssii-ma Ch‘ien than was given to 





‘Chavannes called attention both to the impartiality of treatment by, 
and also to the independent opinions of, Ssi-ma Ch‘ien in the Shih-chi, see 
Pan Chao, p. 63. 
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the corresponding material in the dynastic history in its brief 
708-character,’ well-organized historical survey of pre-Ch‘in social 
and economic developments up to and including the period of the 
Contending States. 

The latter part of this historical survey offers a sharply drawn, 
brief description of the economic and social conditions that in cer- 
tain phases corresponds strikingly with conditions of to-day in spite 
of different circumstances and of the characteristic Han-Confucian 
tone of the Han writing. It reads: 

“When the House of Chou degenerated, the methods of (rule 
by) ceremonial rites passed away. Feudal lords carved rafters and 
painted red the pillars (of their halls); . . .© The eight rows of 
dancers performed at court in feudal estates, and the Yung" (Ode) 
was used in family halls. . . . This (manner of life) prevailed 
even down to the petty officials and the ordinary people. There 
were none but left (behind them) regulations and cast aside the 
fundamentals (of life). The sowers and reapers among the peo- 
ple were few; and the merchants and pedlars many. Grains * were 
not sufficient ; but of merchandise there was a surplus. Decadence 
was extreme in the periods following (Duke) Huan® (685-643 
B. C., of Chi) and (Duke) Wén (635-628 B. c., of Chin). 


“Proper rites and duties were completely destroyed; (ranks) 
high and low mutually imitated (each other’s usages) ; the feudal 
kingdoms had diversified (forms of) government; homes (ob- 
served) dissimilar customs; sensuality and desires went unregu- 
lated; and usurpation and discrepancy were without limit. 

“Therefore the merchants everywhere sought goods which were 





5 The passage in the Shih-chi contains 659 characters. 

* Historical references to illustrate the degeneration, see James Legge, 
The Chinese Classics, Oxford, 1893, V, pp. 104-107; Classics, I, pp. 154-155. 

7 Classics, IV, pp. 360-361. The Yung Ode should have been chanted only 
at the Imperial Court of the House of Chou. 

8 ey, Ku (hemp, millet, rice, wheat, pulse), see T2z‘t-yiian, & » p. 222; 
Analects, XIV, 1, Classics, I, p. 275. 

. fa Z and Fx Ze were the first and third of the “ Five Mighty 
Ones ” who ruled in feudal China for a century, see James Legge, “ Two 
Heroes of Chinese History ”, China Review, Vol. 1, pp. 370ff.; F. Hirth, 
The Ancient History of China, pp. 201 ff.; Chinese Biog., i BAZ kK 
(4 i, Shanghai, 1930, pp. 804, 1426. For references to them by Confucius 
and Mencius in connection with Kuan Tzu, F fh see Classics, I, pp. 162, 
278; II, pp. 138, 180-181, 214, 215. 
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rare and difficult to obtain. The artisans made articles of no prac- 
tical use. The scholars set up heterodox principles of philosophy 
for action in order to comply with the demands of the age and to 
take hold (by hand and ear) of the utilitarian things of their own 
generations. The people, reared on false doctrines, turned their 
backs on truth and wanted reputation ; treacherous officials offended 
(right rule) in injurious practices, and sought profit. Those who 
seized *° the government through rebellion against, and murder of, 
the sovereign were made princes and nobles; those who through 
coercion forcibly took (the possessions) with which they established 
(hereditary) houses were called brave heroes.’ 

“Ceremonial rites and a sense of duty were not sufficient to 
restrain the superior man. Capital punishment was not enough to 
intimidate the inferior man. The wealthy (walked on) wooden 
floors, wore elegant brocades, and their dogs and horses (ate of) the 
excess of their meats and grains. On the other hand the poor were 
clothed in tattered garments of coarse materials.‘* They held beans 
in their mouths, and drank water. The common families and 
common people ** were levelled into the one rank, but according to 
the power of wealth there was the striving for superiority. Al- 
though (many were) reduced to menials and slaves (to members 
of their own ranks), yet they not (even) flushed with anger. And 
thus those who practised deceit and fickleness became villains and 
traitors, possessed with everything available in their generation. 
Those who maintained (the way of) Tao * and complied with (the 
principles of) Zi (could) not escape the tribulations of hunger and 
‘cold. The teachings from those above (in power) flourished, and 
this caused law and regulations to be unable to restrain (evil doers). 
And so here is set forth their ways and their deeds in order to show 
future (generations) the changes of the world.” 

Of the forty-one persons featured in the Han shu, eleven, as men- 
tioned above, are not found in the Shih-chi, but belong to the 





*° FZ. literally “to take hold of by hand and ear”; see above. 

= Sf was part of the name of the cruel last empercr of the Hsia dynasty, 
see Giles, Biog., No. 354. 

Dr. Kiang thinks probably of fibrous origin, but Giles (Dict., no. 
10,089) translated: “their clothes of hair and serge were not whole.” 

= 53 =] iff A: E. M. Gale (Discourses on Salt and Iron, Leyden, 1931, 
p. 19): “the common people and the yeomanry.” 
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period of the last fifty years of the Western Han (i.e. circa 32 
B.C.-A. D. 24). In fact they all lived within the years of the 
earlier Han later than the generation of Ssfi-ma Ch‘ien. The 
names of and information about these eleven ** men are, moreover, 
added in the Han shu, as supplementary material, to passages set- 
ting forth the wealthy whose records have already been preserved 
in the Shih-chi. The most prominent persons listed in both his- 
tories are the same. Especial emphasis, however, is so placed on 
some more than on others that later historians enter only nine of 
the thirty found in the Shth-chi and only thirteen of the forty-one 
named in the Han shu, in the Tables of Contents of the respective 
histories. 

Among the selected thirteen names in the “ Table of Contents ” 
for the Han shu may be noted that of the widow of Pa, the one 
woman listed among the rich merchants of the pre-Christian era of 
Chinese history. As a young woman she fell heir to the wealth and 
the business development of certain quicksilver mines in a section 
of the modern province of Ssfi-ch‘uan. A few additional com- 
mentarial phrases, which are not included in the account found in 
the Han dynastic history, are recorded about her in the “ Historical 
Record,” but in the Han shu her biography—perhaps due to the 
share of Pan Chao ** in the latter history—is set forth independ- 
ently of that of the rich cattleman to whose biography in the Shth- 
chi her record forms a supplementary illustrative part. 

The means whereby the fortunes of the forty-one persons were 
acquired are not always given. In three ** cases the name, native 
place, general period in history, and the possession of great wealth 
are the only facts stated. Eleven ‘* men of the remaining thirty- 
eight persons are listed, without further details, as big city mer- 
chants in Ch‘ang-an, the capital of the empire during the latter 
half of the Western Han period. Three of these eleven are noted 
as dealers, in the case of one, of cinnabar, and in the case of two, 





1® Han shu, Nos. 10 and 11 are added to No. 9 found in both histories. 
Nos. 17-18 and 26-32 are likewise additions to passages concerning in each 
case the records of persons found in the Shih-chi. 

*° See translator’s Pan Chao, Chapter V. 

17 Han shu, Nos. 11, 17, 18, the last two of whom lived later than Ssf-ma 
Chien. 

*® Han shu, Nos. 22-32, the last seven of whom also lived after the period 
of the Shih-chi. 
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of dried soy beans. One of these latter two was well known for 
his patronage of scholars, for his friendly intercourse with bold 
heroes, and for his appointment by Wang Mang to the position of 
chief of the city market of Ch‘ang-an. 

Besides the group of city merchants who were the richest men 
of their time in the empire, for illustration of a number too large 
to list by name, six ** individuals are mentioned for their foremost 
position of wealth in local communities in the prefectures. One 
of these six came into wealth by means of agriculture, and another 
was a doctor of horses; but the other four were merchants in rural 
centers or small cities, dealers in fats, smoked meat, soy, and in- 
struments. 

The passages containing the lists of the eleven city merchants *° 
and of the six rural wealthy, together with the independent com- 
mentarial opinions of the historian, which compose the last section 
of the chapter, formulate in fact the conclusion of the chapter 
viewed as a presentation of the wealth of the Western Han period. 
This conclusion is a brief list of names with a few facts, to set 
forth, first, that there was great wealth among the merchants of the 
capital city ; and second, that the riches of the prefectural communi- 
ties centered usually in one family to a locality. Upon these men 
of wealth the historian sits in judgment and condemns mosi vigor- 
ously those who gained their wealth through evil practices, and yet 
because of their wealth were received in the highest ranks of so- 
ciety. As representatives of this class of villainy three ** men are 
named, who, according to Ssfi-ma Ch’ien were, in the first instance, 
a robber of graves and a traitor, in the second, a gambler and a 
follower of an unnamed evil occupation, and in the third, a mer- 
chant of ill repute. 

Although as a rule the individuals acquired their wealth through 
a disregard of the law of the land, according to the conclusion in 
the Han shu, “ nevertheless they followed constantly their occupa- 
tions, guarded their business, accumulated and increased their sur- 
plus and profits, and gradually they had that upon which to rise. 
. . . They monopolized the public resources of mountain and 
stream, copper, iron, fish, and salt, and placed them in the market- 





1° Han shu, Nos. 33-38, included also in the Shih-chi. 
°° Han shu, Nos. 22-32; see above. 
*1 Han shu, Nos. 39-41, 
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places. . . . Skillfully they prepared and used their calculations. 
On the one hand they (obtained) the profit of the wrangling ruling 
princes, and on the other hand they took entire (control of) the 
occupations of the people.” 

On the whole it may be said that the biographical sketches in 
both histories are composed with an impartiality of treatment. 
Scarcely without exception there is some one or more interesting 
point presented in each one of these brief sketches. This paper, 
however, is primarily to set forth the little information given of 
the one woman listed among the wealthy big business individuals. 
She is placed chronologically in the first group of the pre-Han 
period. She lived in the eastern section of the modern province of 
Ssii-ch‘uan. Of her the Han shu records: 

“The widow of Pa had the personal name Ch‘ing. Her ances- 
tors had obtained caves of cinnabar, wherewith they had laid up 
earnings for several generations. Under these circumstances the 
family possessions were unlimited. 

“The widow Ch‘ing had the ability to guard her wealth. She 
used her capital, and herself took charge (of investments). People 
did not dare to turn (against her). 

“(Ch‘in) Shih Huang-ti considered her among the widows of 
pure (heart) and invited her (to the Imperial Palace). To her he 
had erected (the pavilion called) Ni Huai Ch‘ing Tai.” 





22 According to the Kua-ti-chih, Ff Hh mi (a work of the T‘ang period, 
see the Tz‘i-yiian, » p- 107), this pavilion, r 4 B if was erected 
seventy li northeast of Yung-an-hsien, k & RY, (see Tz'd-yuan, Cc, P- 11) 
in Fu-chou, jz HY (see Tz‘t-yiian, C. p- 101; the name of the district 
wherein the Fu River joins the Yang-tzi River), in the modern province 
of Ssf-ch‘uan. According to the Tz‘i-yiian ( aia p, 255) it was located south 
of Ch‘ang-shou-hsien, = ay ( BG: p- 72), now in Tung-ch‘uan-tao, 
He Jil 3a ( BR Pp. 102), that is, in eastern Ssfi-ch‘uan. The provincial 
gazetteer of Ssii-ch‘uan (chiian 176, H BS py Jil i . xk a 
Gi. EB E F) enters the name of the widow of Pa, in its section devoted 
to those who perfectly observed the canons of widowhood among the women 
of note in the province, under the Tung-ch‘ing prefecture (see T'z‘i-yiian, BB 
p- 274), which was established by the Sung dynasty, but to which the 
Chinese Republic has returned the old name of Pa (hsien, & Le 4 > p- 
164), given to the prefecture consisting of Pa, Shu, Han-chung, etc., & 5 

rs , of the pre-Ch‘in days, in 246 B. c. (see Shih-chi, chiian 6, p. 1b; 


a 7; P- 8a 7£)- 
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To this account the following commentarial passage was added 
in the Shth-cht: 

“Ch‘ing was a widow (who dwelt) in a rural section removed 
(from the capital. She) was treated with the greatest considera- 
tion (given to high rank) by the Throne. Her (good) name be- 
came illustrious throughout the empire. Is it not by way of wealth 
comes (this result) ? ” 

Thus among the rich merchants of the pre-Han period stands 
this woman whose economic acumen and business ability enabled 
her to carry the responsibility of a wealth and a business fostered 
through several generations. She was a successful business woman 
who may well be cited as a prototype for the modern business 
women of a new China. 








THE TURKISH chalabi 


NicHotas N. MARTINOVITCH 
New York 


AT THE MEETING of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeo- 
logical Society, January 25, 1891, the late orientalist, Baron V. 
Rosen, called the attention of his colleagues to the importance of 
the research into the history of the Turkish word chalabi. The 
origin and the development of its meanings seemed to him quite 
enigmatic, and he seriously recommended to specialists a study of 
this question. A part of the material he investigated himself in 
his article: “ Additional note on the word chalabi” (Zapiski or 
“ Memoirs of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society,” vol. 5, p. 304). He quoted the notes of Fleischer, Nol- 
deke, the dictionaries of Budagoff, Ahmad Wafiq Pasha, Barbier 
de Meynard, and the Arabic geographer Ibn Batita. H. Fleischer 
(Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Senatoria 
Civitatis Lipsiensis asservantur ed. Naumann. Codices orientalium 
linguarum. H. Fleischer, Grimmae, 1838, p. 427, n. 2) derived 
chalabi from chalab, which means “ mollis, tenerus, delicatus, ne- 
frens, nobilis, patricius, dominus,” and at last Deus, which is 
equivalent to the Arabic rabb and Persian khudi, khudavand. T. 
Noéldeke (“ Ausziige aus Neschri’s Geschichte,” etce., ZDMG 15. 
362, note 2) gives to chalabi the meanings “gentleman, petit-maitre, 
prince,” and also combines it with chalab (chalab) God. L. Buda- 
goff in his Russian dictionary of the Turko-Tatar dialects (p. 484) 
says, that chalabi means “ divine, prince, master, lord, noble, edu- 
cated, gentleman,” and is derived from chalab. Ibn-Batiita (vol. 
2, p. 270) explains that in Asia Minor chalabi is equivalent to the 
Arabic sidi, which the French editor translated by the word “ seig- 
neur.” In the Dictionnaire Turc-Frangais by Barbier de Meynard 
(vol. 1, p. 594) we have for chalabi “monsieur, gentilhomme, 
instruit, bien élevé ”; moreover, we are told that it is a title of the 
chief of the order of darwishes Maulawi, so-called “ dancing,” and 
that chalabi is derived from the Turkish chalab-chdlab, i. e., God, 
through the Persian chalipd from the Arabic salib. Barbier de 
Meynard, as it appears, respects what is said in the Ottoman-Tur- 
kish dictionary of Ahmad Wafiq Pasha, but the latter adds that the 
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Turks received chalab from the Christian priests and that it dis- 
placed the old-Turkish tanri (tangri). 

Baron Rosen in his above-mentioned article concurs with the 
opinion of Wafiq Pasha, and thinks that the Nestorians brought 
the Syriac tslibaé “ cross,’ which through the Persian received in 
the Turkish language the meaning of “God,” especially with the 
shade of the Christian God, that is, foreign. Thus chalabi means 
an adherent of the cross and, thanks to the education of the Nes- 
torians, an “ educated man ” generally, and later “noble.” From 
the same source are also the Turkish titles of darwishes and others. 
This word passed from the Nestorians to the Seljuqs; with them, 
from Central Asia into Asia Minor, and here it was afterwards 
adopted by the Osmanlis. 

The material of Baron Rosen could be supplemented from sev- 
eral dictionaries, but they all repeat, more or less, the same state- 
ments. Because of that, we limit ourselves to two only: the very 
old dictionary of F. Meninski (Leaicon Arabico-Persico-Turcicum, 
Vienna, 1780, vol. 2, p. 380), in which chalabi means “ dominus, 
nobilis, delicatus, nefrens,” and that of Redhouse (A Turkish and 
English Lexicon by Sir James W. Redhouse, Constantinople, 1890). 
In the latter we have for the words chalab, chalab, chalabi quite a 
full explanation, but, unfortunately, with many historical and geo- 
graphical errors, as we shall see later: “ Chalib, God; said to be 
a corruption of the Syriac saliba. Chalab, s. chalab. Chalabi: (1) 
Originally in Tartary: a religious man, a Christian man, a priest 
or monk, a worshipper of the crucifix. (2) Next in Turkey, a 
prince. (3) Next, a sage, man of letters; a Moslim doctor of law 
and divinity. (4) Later still, a gentleman of the pen, a civilian, a 
clerk. (5) Ultimately, a non-Moslim gentleman.” 

Besides that, the author of A History of Ottoman Poetry, E. J. 
W. Gibb, speaking about the Sultan of Turkey, Mohammed I. 
translates his nickname chalabi—“ as his people loved to call him ” 
—by “Debonair” (op. cit., London, 1900, vol. 1, p. 250), but 
Stanley Lane-Poole in his work The Mohammadan Dynasties (2 
ed. Paris. 1925, p. 187) translates the surname of this sultan by 
“ gentleman.” 

The appeal of Baron Rosen for study of the history of the word 
chalabi was not without result. Many of his colleagues and dis- 
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ciples responded, but since all this literature was published in Rus- 
sian, it remained almost unknown, even to the specialists. 

Yet in 1904, P. M. Melioransky in his article “ On the meaning 
and origin of the words chalib and chalabi in the Turkish lan- 
guage,” (Zapiski, vol. 15, p. 034) carefully showed, that these 
words do not exist in any Turkish language or dialect, except the 
Seljugian and Ottoman. Moreover, the ending i in the word 
chalabi is not a Turkish suffix. Because of that, the origin of this 
word must be sought no farther than in Asia Minor and not earlier 
than the 13th or 14th century. 

C. Salemann explained that chalabi, among other meanings, has 
a mystical one “ beloved,” and, because of that, is equal to God. 
(Zapiski, vol. 17, p. xxxiv.) 

Very brusquely all the above-mentioned opinions were opposed by 
V. D. Smirnoff (“The imaginary Turkish sultan, called by the 
European writers of the 16th century Calepinus Cyriscelebes; on 
the question of the origin and meaning of the word chalabi,” 
Zapiski, vol. 18, pp. 1-70). Briefly his theory is as follows: Chalabi 
can not have anything in common with chalab, for it is impossible 
from the exalted idea of “God” to obtain the banal meanings of 
chalabi. Whoever knows the Moslem fanaticism of the Turks must 
understand that it is equally impossible to derive these words from 
salib, which means “ cross, crucifix.” Nevertheless, all the Turks 
feel in the word chalabi something strange, foreign, as is clear from 
some meanings of this word. Thus it must be traced to foreign 
languages. We find this word in the writings of the Greek and 
European authors of the 16th century, but in the following forms: 
tsalapes, zalabi, zelibi, calepinus, chialapinus, chialapius, cibelinus, 
cibelius, etc. Let us see what all these forms have in common. 
We find in Greek a word which is suitable in meaning as well as in 
its consonants: xaA\erns which means “ pulchreloquens ; eloquent, 
singing or writing well.” From this Greek word, V. D. Smirnoff 
proposes to derive the Turkish chalabi. 

N. J. Marr made strong objections to Smirnoff’s theory, and in 
his turn put forward his own hypothesis (Zapiskt, vol. 20, pp. 99- 
151). His objections rest on three points. The validity of the 
phonetic transition from kalliepes to chalabi is questionable in Tur- 
kish and in Greek. If it is difficult to come, as an idea, from God 
to chalabi, it is much more difficult to pass from God to eloquence; 
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moreover the Turks-Seljugs were celebrated for their tolerance and 
were never fanatics; because of that, we can not deny the connec- 
tion between chalabi “ God ” and salib on the sole ground of fana- 
ticism. Finally, in kalliepes we do not find many specific meanings 
of chalabi, as nobility, elevation (of character), culture, etc. Be- 
sides, Marr says that the derivation of the Persian chalipa from the 
Syriac tslibad is correct, but the derivation of chalab and espe- 
cially chalab is impossible. Feeling also something foreign and 
something suggestive of the influence of Asia Minor, Marr sug- 
gests that we may seek the origin of chalab and chalabi in Kurdish. 
There is in this language a word ‘theleb with all the various and 
different senses of chalabi. He supposes that about the 12th or 
13th century this word was introduced into the language of the 
Seljugs of Asia Minor. W. Barthold examined all these theories, 
but his own opinion was that chalabi is “ probably ” derived from 
chalab “ God,” and in the written language chalab first appears in 
the 14th century in Asia Minor. (Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1913, 
Vol. I, pp. 831-833.) 

More new material for the history of chalabi was given by the 
author of these lines. I published the fragments of the Seljuqian- 
Turkish verses of Jalal-ad-Din Rumi (the founder of the order of 
the darwishes Maulawi) and his son Sultan Walad, on the basis of 
two manuscripts (Zapiski, vol. 25, pp. 205-232). The older one 
of the two is dated 22 Dhil—Qa‘dah 712 a. H.—22 March 1313 a. p. 
But it is a copy, the original text of which was written by Jalal-ad- 
Din, himself, who lived in the 13th century (604-672 a. H.—1207- 
1273 a.p.). In these verses we meet very often the words chalabi 
and chdlab and, because of that, we may say positively, that the 
Seljuqs of Asia Minor had these words already in the 13th century. 

Let us now try to examine all the material which has been 
gathered. Most scholars, except Smirnoff, have a more or less simi- 
lar idea; but the objections of Marr to Smirnoff’s theory are still 
so serious that we may henceforth ignore it. The criticism of Marr 
ean be supported also by the consideration that all the variations 
given by Smirnoff are exclusively variations of the word chalabi 
and not variations of the meanings of kalliepes. 

We saw above that the existence of the word chalabi in the 13th 
century in Asia Minor is a proved fact—the Seljuqs had it, and 
the Osmanlis received it from them by inheritance. On the other 
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hand the Nestorian Syriac tsliba and Arabic salib “cross” are 
doubtless connected with the Turkish chdlab “God,” which re- 
placed the old Turkish tangri. But this chalab we meet neither in 
the other countries of the Seljuqs nor in the other Turkish dialects 
or idioms. Thus we must believe that the Nestorians brought this 
word into Asia Minor in the form of the Syriac tslibd, Arabic salib, 
but it did not go farther and remained there, perhaps with little 
change, until the time of the Seljugs. It is possible that the Kurds 
preserved it in theleb, which is intermediate in form between the 
Syriac tsliba, Arabic salib, and Turkish chalab. From the last is 
derived the Arabic adjective (as is known, the Turkish grammar 
adopted the rules of the Persian and Arabic grammars) chalabi, 
which together with chalab entered into the language of the Turks- 
Osmanlis. 

If we parallel this historic-geographic development of chdlab- 
chalabi with its different meanings, we shall clearly see the evolu- 
tion of these meanings. The Nestorians brought it as “ cross,” a 
synonym of “God” and God especially as non-Moslem, foreign. 
The Kurds transmitted it in this meaning (God) to the Seljugqs. 
In this case, all other meanings of the Kurdish theleb must be 
accepted as later borrowings of the Kurds themselves from the 
Turks-Osmanlis, for the influence of the latter on the former is un- 
doubted. Besides, it is also quite possible that these words were pre- 
served by the population of Asia Minor without the mediation of 
the Kurds, and that the Kurds themselves received them from the 
Turks. We know that the Nestorians brought with them a high 
culture, although it was foreign and strange. The adjective chalabi 
not only meant at that time “ theologian,” but was also applied to 
an “educated ” man generally. This meaning was strengthened 
when chalabi was adopted by the Seljuqs of Asia Minor, especially 
by the Maulawi darwishes. In the eyes of the native population 
of the day the Maulawis were well educated people as well as theo- 
logians, although they were never orthodox Moslems, but heretics, 
mystics, “sufis.” Because of that, it is comprehensible that the 
chief of this order received the title of chalabi, which meant not 
only “divinus,” chief (of a foreign religious community), arch- 
bishop, but also “educated ” man. Now if the chief of a religious 
order had this title in the meaning “ divinus,” it is quite natural 
that the chief of a civil state (Sultan Mohammed I; see above) 
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received the same title in the meaning “ augustus.” For the same 
reason the Turkish wife calls her husband chalabi, as the chief of 
the family. Hence it is not too far to “ nobilis,” and the meaning 
of “ educated, cultured, gentleman ” was thus preserved. We have 
seen, however, that from the beginning chalab and chalabi had in 
their meanings a specific hint of something foreign. This hint, 
preserved for a long time, guides us, but in another way, to the 
modern meaning of the Turkish chalabi; with this title the Turks 
address an esteemed foreigner. It seems to us, therefore, that in 
our interpretation of the word, the evolution of all the meanings 
of chalabi coincides completely with its historical and geographical 
development. 
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A Figurative Equivalent for Totality in Akkadian and West-Semitic 


THE PHRASE 0\M “y OM jp in one of the Elephantine papyri* is 
clearly a figure of speech signifying completeness. This is apparent 
from the context, and the clue to the metaphor is furnished by On 
“thread ” ; the whole evidently meant something like “ down to the 
last shred.” The precise character of the idiom hinges, however, 
on the value of OM, which has not been established. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that two conflicting interpretations of the origin 
of this expression have been suggested: 1. OM parallels Hin, hence 
the phrase stands for “everything down to the most insignificant 
items.”? 2. OM is contrasted with win, the general sense being 
“from the precious down to the worthless.” * 

Some support for the former view has been discovered in the 
biblical bys “y) tamm “neither thread nor shoe-strap” 
(literally “from—to”), Gen. 14:23. Here the elements in ques- 
tion are analogoues and not opposites, and if the analogy of the 
Hebrew phrase is admitted as valid the above Om should parallel 
bin in meaning. There is no need, however, to adduce such pre- 
carious arguments. For Om has a cognate in Akkadian where it 
occurs, moreover, in the same type of proverbial saying as the above 
example from Egyptian Aramaic. 

Akk. hdmu is used in conjunction with husdbu to indicate prac- 
tically absolute totality. Thus we have in the treaty of Suppiluliuma 
with Mattiwaza: ha-a-ma w hu-us-sa-bd* . . . ul il-gi “ (not even) 
hamu or husdibu did he take away.”* It is plain from the context 
that, according to the Hittite ruler, nothing whatever has been re- 
moved from Mitanni, no matter how unimportant or worthless. The 
phrase was evidently a popular one, developing at length into a 
hackneyed expression. As such it comes up in one of those charac- 





1 Cf. Cowley, Aram. Papyri 15: 25, 28. 

2 Ibid. 

* Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen 3. 409. 

‘Var. hu-sa-ba. 

5 Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi I 1: 51; ef. Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien 
8.17, n. 3. 
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teristically overdone accounts of Sennacherib: ha-a-mu . . . hu-sa-bu 
la-as-su-ni “there was neither hadmu (nor) husdbu.”* The same 
figure, then, enjoyed currency in Boghazkoi in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and in Nineveh at the beginning of the seventh, which testifies 
to its proverbial character. 

Even when used alone, husdbu may retain its secondary, or idio- 
matic, connotation. Cf. e.g., hu-sa-ba i-na ga-an-ni mati-ka ma- 
am-ma la-a 13-81 “no one carried off (as much as) a husdbu from 
(within) the confines of your land”; this is another passage from 
the Boghazkéi treaties." It is again neatly balanced by a statement 
in an Assyrian contract from the time of Sennacherib, in which 
husabu is the equivalent of “the whole gear,” or the like; the word 
concludes an enumeration of various types of property taken over 
by a creditor as security.® 

Before inquiring into the meaning of the Akk. terms in question 
attention should be directed to a passage in a Nuzi text where hasbu 
is used in precisely the same sense as the above husdbu. A makes 
over his property to B, stating: “my fields, my buildings, my 
movable property, . . . ha-as-bu, ... to B I have given.”*® The part 
immediately preceding h. (probably no more than one word) is 
unfortunately lost, but hadmu would be an entirely plausible restora- 
tion. The sense is clearly “down to the smallest thing.” To give 
hasbu in this passage its usual value “sherd ” is to miss a fine point 
in Akk. idiomatic usage ; *° the word is here plainly not just a rough 
synonym of husdbu, but its semantic equivalent expressed through 
a morphological variant.” 

What then is the primary meaning of husdbu and its alliterative 
companion-term himu? The attested value of husdbu is “limb of 
the date palm.” One may doubt, however, whether this particular 
meaning would lend itself to metaphorical usage, especially in 
countries not so rich in palms as Babylonia. It will be better there- 
fore to start with hamu. Its ideogram ** may be interpreted as 
“reed, stalk,” or the like. According to the evidence of Old Baby- 





*TII R 4: 4.2. 

7 KBo I 2: 32; ef. Labat, L’Akkadien de Boghaz-kéi 132, 
® Cf. Kohler-Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden 124: 13. 
® Harvard Semitic Series IX 22: 8-9. 

*° As is done by Saarisalo, Studia Orientalia V 3. 23. 
“For husdbu : hasbu ef. hurapu (Nuzi) : harpu. 

13 Meissner, Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme 1601. 
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lonian letters hamu may be a) found floating down rivers and inter- 
fering with traffic,"* or b) shipped together with the grain to which 
it apparently belongs.’* In the former instance the term stands 
doubtless for “ (water-) weeds,” in the latter for “straw.” Both 
classes represent things of little or no value, and it is immaterial 
for our present purpose which connotation was the original one. 

Returning now to husdébu/hasbu, we find that a suitable meaning 
has not been recognized so far in Akk., but it has been preserved by 
Jewish Aram, (as an Akk. loanword?), where 38M occurs in the 
sense of “be deeply rooted,” and the noun S3¥M represents some 
“cabbage with deep roots.”** The figure hamu i husdbu would 
have signified accordingly something like “reed and roots,” or 
“weeds and wild cabbage.” The partnership was manifestly based 
on alliteration as much as on similarity of meanings. 

Now the principle of alliteration is also evident in the case of 
vin “y Om jo. The general sense is that of the corresponding 
Akk, expression, and the first parts also correspond in both cases; 
but in place of the Akk. husébu/hasbu we have b)n in the West- 
Semitic figure. The reason for this variation may well be that hasbu 
had not yet become established in Aramaic, or that some obscure 
analogy had interfered.*® It is also possible that the correspondence 
of the initial sounds of the two nouns in the Aram. example ren- 
dered the continuance of a semantic relationship unnecessary ; 
somewhat analogously, we have “bag and baggage,” but “ Mann 
und Maus.” 

In the light of the preceding remarks the biblical phrase under 
discussion acquires added interest. It maintains a semantic paral- 
lelism, but dispenses with alliteration. With the Aram. figure it 
has the word 1m in common, while the place of OM is taken by 
bys yw (with the respective positions exchanged). The general 
significance is of course the same in all three dialects. I would 
suggest that the Hebrew expression is a paraphrase rather than an 
idiom preserved in its original form. Several explanations might 





18 Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Bibliothek VI 43: 30, and n. 

14 Thid. 260: 13, 23. 

18 Dalman, Aramiiisch-Neuhebr. Handw. 157 b. 

*©Tf Persian-Arabic ,|z,. “cloth” were of Aram. origin, the confusion 


with Akk. hému and the subsequent association with 01M would present 
no further difficulties; but such a derivation is highly problematical. 
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be advanced for such a change. But the reader need not be exposed 
to further speculations. The sole object of this note has been to 
point out a particular idiomatical correspondence between Akk. and 
West-Semitic. Some of the details remain elusive; for once, they 
are not essential. 


E. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Aurangzeb as a Yogi 


On the west side of India there is a sub-sect of the Yogis bearing 
the name Handi Pharang Nath. They have an establishment in 
Poona. Their name is accounted for as follows. Sakkarnath, 
disciple of Gorakhnath, in his wanderings, once came to a land 
ruled by a low-caste raja, who seized him and ordered him to cause 
a rain of sugar, on pain of torture. Sakkarnath performed the 
miracle and then buried the raja alive. Twelve years later, the 
Yogi returned and found the king a skeleton, restored him to life 
and made him his disciple and cook. The raja had not been 
reformed as the result of his punishment. One day he took out 
some of the pulse that he was cooking for his master and tasted it. 
Bhairava, who chanced to appear that day in person, refused to 
accept an offering of the food. The reason was discovered and the 
raja was punished by having the pot (handi) which contained the 
food hung from his neck. He was obliged to wander the livelong 
day, getting food out of the pot. His punishment lasted for four 
years, after which he was pardoned. But his followers still bear 
the name, Handi Pharang. (See Rose, Glossary of Tribes and 
Castes of the Panjab, etc., Vol. 2, pp. 395, 396.) 

There is at Trimbak, eighteen miles back of Nasik, in the hills, 
a monastery of the Bairag panth of the Kanphata Yogis. The 
establishment is a few hundred feet below the source of the 
Godavari. On three sides of a large stone platform, which faces 
the monastery, are samddhs, or tombs of Yogis, one of which is 
said to have contained the body of Aurangzeb, the last of the great 
Moghuls. The story, as told at that place one evening to the writer, 
is as follows. Aurangzeb became a follower of Gorakhnath, but the 
disciples of the great Yogi refused to eat with him. So Aurangzeb 
buried himself alive. After twelve years he came out of his tomb 
as Mrtaknath. He was only a skeleton when he came forth, but, 
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after his appearance, flesh came upon his bones. In due course 
Gorakhnath ordered him to cook food for the Yogis present. He 
did so, but when the food was ready he tasted it to see if it were 
properly seasoned. The food was declared unclean and the pot was 
hung over his head. Hence he is called Siddha Handi Pharang 
Nath. He went off to Poona, where to this day his sect reside at 
Handi Pharang Nath. 
G. W. Brices. 


Drew University. 


A Note on Bhagavadgita X, 30 


In the tenth adhyaya of the Bhagavadgita, Krsna proclaims his 
greatness and glory by declaring that, in each order of beings, he 
is the best being of that order. He says: “ Among the Adityas I 
am Visnu; among the heavenly bodies I am the Sun, . . . among 
the mountains I am Meru; among the weapons I am the thunder- 
bolt,” ete. 

In this enumeration, the second pada of Sloka 30 kalah kalayatam 
aham has been generally translated in the following way: “ Among 
those that count I am Time.” Schlegel translates: “Tempus ego 
numeros modulantium;” Wilkins: “I am time amongst compu- 
tations; ” Telang: “I am the king of death (Kala, Time) among 
those that count;” Barnett: “Of them that make count I am 
Time; ” Deussen: “ Fiir die Zaihlenden bin ich die Zeit ;” Senart: 
“ Je suis Kala (le Temps) entre tout ce qui se compte.” 

All those translations are based on the commentaries and espe- 
cially on the commentary of Nilakantha, who explains the word 
kalayatam by gananam kurvatam. 

It seems strange to me that one may say that time is the best 
among those who make count, or that time counts. Barnett tries 
to explain the text in the following way: “The words contain a 
verbal play upon Kala, “time”, and kalayati, “to count”. The 
meaning is rather abstruse. The fundamental conception in count- 
ing is that of succession in time. Now in Hindu logic time is a 
single omnipresent and external substance in which all determinate 
existence is lodged, and the instrumental cause by which the mind 
is led to formulate the terms ‘ past,’ ‘ present,’ and ‘ future,’ which 
are the basis of all reckoning. Thus time, not the mind, is the 
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fundamental principle that is at work when we are reckoning, the 
moving spirit of calculation.” 

This explanation does not seem satisfactory. As a matter of fact, 
I do not know any other text in which it is said that time counts. 

I think that all the translations I have quoted are mistaken, and 
that in the passage in question kalayatt does not have the meaning 
“to count,” but the meaning “to push, impel, urge on,” i.e. the 
oldest, original, and more frequent meaning of the root kal, which 
sometimes forms the present kalayati and sometimes the present 
kalayatt, 

Krsna says: “ Among those who impel (urge, push) I am Time 
(i. e., that mighty power which is identified with death, and pushes, 
impels, urges every living being toward destruction). 

The two following passages of the Mahabharata (XII, 227, 35 
and XII, 22%, 40), will give us a convincing proof for this 
interpretation : 


kaleniham tvim ajayam kaleniham jitas tvaya 
ganté gatimatim kalah kalah kalayati prajah 


“By Kala (Time) I have conquered you; by Kala (Time) you 
have conquered me. Kala is he who goes among those who are 
going. Kala (Time) urges (pushes) creatures (living beings) on.” 

tvim apy evam sudurdharsam jvalantam paraya ériya 
kale parinate kalah kalayisyati mim iva 


“ Although you are very hard to attack and radiant with the 
highest prosperity, still, when time will have come, Kala (Time) 
will drive you (urge you, impel you) (towards death) as he drove 
me.” 

The idea expressed in these stanzas, i.e. the idea that Kala 
pushes, urges, impels the living creatures towards death is often 
expressed in the Epic by the compound kdlacodita (pushed by 
Kala), which designates somebody who, when Time has come, is 
about to die. 

P. E. Dumont. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 























































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. By Epear H. 
SturTEVANT. Philadelphia: Lineuistic Society oF AMERICA, 
1933. Pp. 320. 


Hrozny’s attempt to identify Hittite as an IE language was 
published in 1917. Several years were to elapse before IE philol- 
ogists, headed by Ferdinand Sommer, found themselves forced to 
admit that Hittite must indeed be assigned to the IE family, at 
least in so far as grammatical structure was concerned. That a work 
such as Sturtevant’s could appear so soon after Hrozny’s inspired, 
if not uniformly sound, effort is convincing proof of the amazingly 
rapid progress of Hittite studies. Today Hittite is not merely con- 
tent to lean upon IE for the interpretation of its morphological 
facts. The newcomer is now in a position, by reason of its greater 
documentary antiquity, to make notable contributions to the under- 
standing of the linguistic group which would have nothing to do 
with it at first. Now Sturtevant is foremost among those who have 
utilized Hittite as a source for the history of IE. But regardless of 
the author’s views concerning this particular phase of the subject, 
his Grammar is to date by far the most comprehensive study that 
satisfies the requirements of comparative philology. The work is 
thoroughly sound without sacrificing originality, a very happy com- 
bination in the treatment of a language so recently deciphered. If 
it leaves a number of problems unanswered it is solely because they 
are incapable as yet of a satisfactory solution. Many Hittite texts 
(including a considerable number of tablets dug up within the last 
few years) still await publication, and additional material is what 
is now needed most of all. Future researches are likely therefore to 
modify Sturtevant’s conclusions as to various details. But no radical 
changes need be anticipated. In short, the book makes full use of 
all the available data, which it interprets from the standpoint of 
comparative grammar. 

The Grammar is divided into six chapters: I. Introduction. II. 
The System of Writing. III. Phonology. IV. Nouns and Adjec- 
tives. V. Pronouns. VI. Verbs. The first three discuss the 
historical and the physical background of the language, while the 
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remaining three present the morphological data. In the nature of 
things the earlier chapters are more apt on the whole to arouse 
discussion, and we shall confine our remarks to that section of 
the book. 

The author sponsors the view that Hittite is not properly a 
branch of IE, but rather a sister language, both groups going back 
to primitive Indo-Hittite (abbr. IH). It is of course an undeniable 
fact that Hittite “differs far more from the ancient IE languages 
than these differ from one another” (p. 30). This is usually ex- 
plained by the assumption of an early separation from the parent 
stock and subsequent rapid change. Sturtevant, however, holds 
that the situation suggests a more distant relationship. The argu- 
ment narrows down to the question of the antiquity of the pre- 
historic Hittite period. If the “ Hittites” invaded Anatolia early 
in the third millennium, as is now believed by many (cf. Gétze, 
Kleinasien 55), protracted contamination with heterogeneous lin- 
guistic stocks might account for the principal departures from the 
parent group: abnormally rapid development in some respects, and 
the preservation of certain archaic features in others. Akkadian is 
a case in point. Early separation from primitive Semitic and the 
influence of the Sumerians and the Zagros peoples produced roughly 
analogous results, especially in phonology and in lexical equipment. 
A stronger argument for the IH hypothesis comes from what the 
author terms “the archaisms in Hittite.” Hittite h, e. g., is a per- 
fectly stable sound, but is not preserved in any IE language; it 
must have been lost in the pre-IE period, i.e. after Hittite had 
split off from IH (p. 141). There are several other features of the 
same nature, and until these are satisfactorily explained by those 
who adhere to the rival theory, Sturtevant’s hypothesis will claim 
serious consideration. On the other hand, there are striking points 
of agreement between Hittite and some of the individual branches 
of IE (Italio-Celtic, Tocharian, Slavic; cf. e. g. Petersen, Language 
9. 12 ff. and Gétze, Kleinasien 56-7), which seem to militate against 
the IH theory. In the final analysis, it is a question of terminology, 
depending on whether we consider a certain feature to be an archa- 
ism or an innovation (which of these is the genitival pronominal 
ending -el?) ; it has little bearing on the positive results of the work. 

Those who are not initiated into the mysteries of cuneiform, made 
doubly mysterious in the case of Hittite by the presence of two 
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paleographical substrata, i.e., Sumerian and Akkadian, will wel- 
come the clear exposition of the system of writing given in Vhapter 
II. Hittite did not take over the cuneiform system of the Cappa- 
docian business colonies, but got its script through some other 
intermediary. In the reviewer’s opinion the credit should go to the 
Hurrians. The correspondence with the Nuzi system is particularly 
intimate. The sibilants s and § are confused in Nuzi as much as in 
Boghazkéi, and the same applies to the voiced as against the voice- 
less stops ; in both centers, too, ga is commonly written for ka, not 
out of any phonetic considerations, but simply because the former 
is the shorter and more convenient sign to use. 

This brings up a very interesting point in connection with the 
double writing of certain stops. Sturtevant has made the important 
discovery that this double writing has an etymological value, though 
not the same as is general in the IE languages (74 ff.). The stops 
that tend to be written double were originally voiceless, whereas 
the original voiced stops are represented single. Now this distinction 
does not obtain in Hurrian, where a similar original division of the 
stops cannot be established (the reviewer will present the details 
in a special paper). In other words, the Hurrians may have been 
responsible for the confusion of the Hittite stops in writing; the 
ethnic substratum in Anatolia may have induced similar results in 
pronunciation ; but the ultimate duality of the stops is still reflected, 
as the author has shown, in the single and the double writings. 

Limitations of space prevent us from giving even a partial list 
of the many outstanding contributions which Sturtevant has made 
in his Grammar in addition to presenting previously established 
facts. It would be unfair therefore to mention a few trifling slips 
that the reviewer has noticed. The prodigious amount of labor that 
went into the preparation of this work may be judged from the fact 
that 6784 vowels were counted in a statistical test bearing on but 
one question of orthography (p. 64). 

In conclusion, let us admit that Sturtevant’s previous studies 
have amply prepared us for the quality of the present work, so that 
there is no need of “carrying coals to Newcastle.” But Yale Uni- 
versity and the Linguistic Society of America have placed us all 
under obligation by bringing out a book that is bound to provide a 
powerful stimulus to further Hittite studies. 

E. A. SPEISER. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Jewish Foundation of Islam. By CHArtEes CuTLER TorREY. 
The Hilda Stich Stroock Lectures (Established 1927) at The 
Jewish Institute of Religion. New York: 1933. JEwisH 
INSTITUTE OF RELIGION Press. Bloch Publishing Co., Agents. 


In The Jewish Foundation of Islam Professor Torrey undertakes 
to explain anew the abundance of Jewish and Christian material 
in the Koran. Contrary to recent tendencies among scholars (e. g. 
Wellhausen, Rudolph, Andrae, Ahrens, etc.), he minimizes the 
importance of direct Christian influence. Briefly his thesis is as 
follows: The Jewish penetration into Arabia should be dated com- 
paratively early, “ perhaps as far back as the seventh century B. C., 
when the main dispersion was beginning; perhaps even earlier; 
there is nothing to make the supposition impossible” (p. 10). 
Colonization of that district was doubtless stimulated by the im- 
portance which Teima assumed, especially after Nabonidus chose 
it for his royal residence. The early settlements were augmented 
by later migrations, particularly after the collapse of the Second 
Commonwealth in 70 C.E. There were Jewish centers in Teima, 
Khaibar, Yathrib (Medina), and Mecca. Torrey rejects both ele- 
ments of a theory that the Jews trickled in gradually and indi- 
vidually and that the subsequent size of the Jewish population was 
due to proselytization among Arab tribes. He also believes that 
the cultural level of the Jewish population in the Peninsula was 
relatively high, and that the Jews were in possession of a rather 
extensive collection of literary works (p. 31 ff.). 

Having sketched the Jewish background, the author next pro- 
ceeds to trace Mohammed’s intellectual growth. He assumes as 
a reasonable suggestion that, while Mohammed may have learned 
to read the Hebrew and Aramaic script, the bulk of his knowledge 
of Jewish and Christian material was due to oral instruction. This 
information was not acquired from many teachers— it was not 
Mohammed’s way to trust many people, nor would it have accorded 
well with his planned policy of claiming that the information was 
revealed to him (p. 41f.). He probably acquired his material from 
few people — perhaps from one recent immigrant (cf. “ But the 
language of him to whom they refer is foreign, while this language 
is clear Arabic ”, Sura 16: 105), although in addition to this formal 
instruction we may certainly assume that he visited the Jewish 
settlers, looked at their books and observed their religious cere- 
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monies. He had access to the private instruction as well as to the 
public ceremonies because of the hope that he would be a convert 
to the Jewish faith (p. 45). Even his knowledge of Jesus and of 
Christianity was drawn from a Jewish source. The hypothesis of 
a Jewish instructor will explain the paucity of material about 
Christianity, and the type of material. Torrey’s ingenious solution 
is that when Mohammed became interested in Christianity, and was 
vaguely aware of certain generally known facts, he applied to his 
Jewish mentor for information, and the latter, rather than allow 
Mohammed to seek Christian instruction, satisfied his curiosity 
from a Jewish point of view and only partially. It is significant 
that Muir (The Life of Mohammed, 1923, 158) also feels that 
Mohammed’s information about Jesus came from a Jew, a convert 
to Islam who had, at an earlier date, furnished him with data about 
Jewish history. 

The elaborate theory propounded by him, Torrey feels, will solve 
more adequately than any other, the numerous problems presented 
by the Koran. It will explain why Mohammed has so little to say 
about Christian doctrine, and knows even less about it (a fact 
admitted even by those who favor Christian origin, e. g. Andrae, 
Mohammed, 74), why, on the contrary, his knowledge of Jewish 
matters is relatively rich, as Torrey thinks. It will account for a 
number of peculiarities in the rendition of names, for terms colored 
by Jewish usage, for legislation and acts of piety of ultimately 
Jewish origin, for the application of the name Islam (p. 102 f.), 
ete. 

Whatever else may be said of Torrey’s thesis, its presentation is 
certainly forceful. By no means the first to argue for Jewish influ- 
ence, he offers the fullest explanation of how Mohammed came 
under the influence. And, frankly, Torrey’s conclusions are more 
consistent and simpler than the attempt (made by those who favor 
Christian influence) to assign Jewish contacts to the Medinese 
period (Torrey disposes of this loop-hole by contending that many 
so-called Medinese suras are in reality Meccan, and that at best the 
provenance of a sura or a verse is a precarious basis for the estab- 
lishment of a theory). In addition, the book abounds in explana- 
tions and derivations, some directly in connection with the main 
subject, others d propos, but all equally striking. Such are the 
meaning of Ummi, al-Raqgim, the derivation of al-Azar, the origin 
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of the name Dhu-l-Kifl for Joshua, the identity of Idris, and 
numerous other illuminating comments. 

However, despite the enormous wealth of material, the charac- 
teristically lucid construction and the zealous presentation, the 
thesis does not appear as attractive to the reviewer as it is to the 
author. Perhaps it is because of its necessarily hypothetical char- 
acter. Too much has to be assumed before we arrive at a clear 
conclusion as to how the Prophet acquired his information. More- 
over, the feeling grows on the reader that many links in the 
hypothesis are weak. It is not easy to convince oneself that Jews 
migrated to Arabia as early as Torrey wishes us to believe. True, 
there may have been a revival of commercial activity in the wake 
of Nabonidus’ temporary removal to Teima, but only a commercial 
tendency would impel the Jews to penetrate Arabia, — a tendency 
which was, admittedly, not yet pronounced among the Jews at that 
time. Aside from that, granting that the Jewish colonies in Arabia 
were ancient and considerable, and that they were augmented by 
later migration, it is still difficult to assign to them a high cultural 
level, as Torrey does. Evidence from other Jewish Diasporas, with 
the exception of Babylonia which had particular determinants, does 
not tend to confirm a belief in the advanced culture of Arabian 
Jews. With our knowledge of their far-reaching assimilation to 
Arab modes of life and thought and Arab speech, we cannot sup- 
pose them to have been well-versed in Jewish lore, Sammak’s 
verses (p. 33) notwithstanding. 

But perhaps these objections are more or less irrelevant. Since 
Torrey limits Mohammed’s education to few instructors — perhaps 
one person — it is possible that even in a community immersed in 
ignorance one or two learned gentlemen may be found. Here, how- 
ever, we encounter other difficulties. Above all we are shocked at 
the deliberate planning both by Mohammed and his tutor, and its 
consequent problems. In view of the stress which Torrey lays on 
the genuine intentions of Mohammed and his sincere convictions, 
it is uncomfortable to admit that already at the beginning of his 
mission he was guilty of an offensive scheme for deceiving his 
audience. It is too much of an unholy artifice for a holy man. 
His teacher — or teachers — as Torrey observes, was probably eager 
to convert him to Judaism; why was he not won over? Would it 
not have required much more solid learning than Mohammed 
possessed to enable him to decide what he wished to accept and 
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what to reject in Judaism? And if both teacher and pupil were 
entertaining contradictory hopes, are we not crediting them both 
with extraordinary skill in deceptiveness in their daily contacts? 
Could both have hidden their intentions? Would not the instruc- 
tor, once he had discovered his failure, withhold further information 
from him? That he should have continued to supply him with 
information in full knowledge of Mohammed’s antipathies, and 
with an ulterior motive, as in the teachings about Jesus, is even 
less likely. (Torrey’s statement that “there was never lack of 
Jews, all through the Middle Ages, who spoke appreciatingly of 
Jesus, while rejecting the Christian dogmas” (p. 78) will hardly 
remain unchallenged). Would Mohammed trust his Jewish mentor 
that there was this and no more to be learned about the Founder 
of Christianity, especially when he was planning, as Torrey asserts 
(p. 77), to make overtures to the Christian elements of the popu- 
lation? And is it likely that the instructor, who was seeing his 
hopes fade, and probably regarded Mohammed as a renegade, would 
not expose him and his fraud? 

It seems to me that most of the objections would be obviated if 
we assumed for Arabian Jews, as has generally been done, a lower 
rather than higher level of literacy, and believed that Mohammed 
gained his knowledge in a causal, informal and disorganized fashion 
like many of his compatriots. But I heartily agree with Torrey 
that the preponderant influence was Jewish, although Bell’s pointed 
remark that “scholars are apt to stress the influence of each 
according to their own predilections” (Origin of Islam, 67) is 
worth remembering. 

The thesis regarding Mohammed’s education was made the target 
of this criticism because it is the largest single contribution in the 
book. But it is beyond the scope of a review to do justice to the 
host of excellent and enlightening comments scattered all through 
the book. Whether one accepts the conclusions or not, the work 
must be regarded as a notable contribution. 

A. S. Hatkrn. 


Columbia University. 
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Bada’i' al-Zuhir fi Waqa’s‘ al-Duhir. By MuHAMMaAD IBN-AHMAD 
1BN-IyAs. Pt. 4, 906-921 A.H. Ed. Paut Kane, Munam- 
aD Mustara and Moritz SopernHEIM. Bibliotheca Islamica. 
5d. Istanbil: Marspa‘at at-DAwLaH, 1931. Pp. 29 + 502. 

It seems the irony of history that at a time in which the Moslem 
Turks are declaring taboo Arabic script and Arabic literature, 
German scholars in Constantinople should be producing such fine 
Arabic works as this and printing them in such attractive form in 
the government press. These German Arabists should be warmly 
commended for their splendid efforts and for the first-class work 
they are producing. 

The book under review is a part of a larger work written by the 
well-known Egyptian historian ibn-Iyis (1448-1522). The work 
constitutes one of the principal sources for a study of the last days 
of the decadent Mamlik period. This part covers the years 1501- 
1515 and was not included with the earlier parts published in 
Bilagq in 1312 A.H. The text is based on two MSS preserved in 
Paris and Leningrad. 

The Arabic used by the author is half-classical half-colloquial 
and the MSS bristle with grammatical and orthographical errors 
which the Arabic-speaking member of the editorial board should 
have spotted without much effort. In one page picked at random 
(p. 68) the reviewer noted over half a dozen such mistakes, includ- 
ing fihim (1. 2), which should read fiha; zakhrafahum (Il. 3), 
which should read zakhrafaha; al-lati (1. 5), which should read 
al-ladhi; yahdaru (1. 18), which should read yahdariina; and afna 
(1. 6), which should be spelled with a final ya@’. On that same page 
(1. 5) two words are evidently missing from the sentence ending 
before the last word, probably lahu mathil. In only very few cases 
attempts were made by the editors to emend the text and in one at 
least (p. 66, 1. 12) the attempt was not successful. The original 
kam yadin is the correct form. The typographical errors, such as 
darihim (p. 69, 1. 4) for drahim, and the wrong fonts, such as the 
one illustrated in the word before last, p. 63, 1. 12, are plentiful. 
Compare Janbalat (p. 7, 1. 12, p. 11, 1. 11) with Jan balat (p. 11, 
1, 22, p. 12, 1. 22). Admanulaka (p. 23, 1. 22) should be written 
in two words admanu laka. We hope the index will make its 
appearance in a forthcoming volume. 
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Kitab Firag al-Shi‘ah. By asv-MuHAaMMap AL-Hasan IpN-Misa 
at-NawBAkKHtTI. Ed. Hetitmut Rirrer. Bibliotheca Islamica. 
4, Istanbil: Marsa‘ar at-DawaH, 1931. Pp. xxx + 115. 

This is another worthy contribution by the German Arabists in 
Constantinople. The author al-Nawbakhti flourished at the begin- 
ning of the third Islamic century and produced the earliest work 
on Shi‘ite sects to one of which he belonged. But his work was 
never published before, although the works of al-Baghdadi, al- 
Shahrastani and ibn-Hazm on Moslem sects have been in printed 
use for some time. 

The editor introduces his text, based on two private MSS in 
London and Baghdad, with an introduction in Arabic — a real feat 
for an Orientalist to attempt! The reviewer knows of not more 
than four or five Orientalists who could pen more than a few sen- 
tences in Arabic without being detected as foreign to the language 
of ‘Adnan and Qahtain. In Ritter’s introduction the gross mistakes 
are rare but the solecisms are numerous. Three may be noted in 
one line (p. waw, 1. 3): muhit used to translate “ encyclopaedia,” 
for which a modern Arab would substitute da@irat ma‘arif or 
mawsi‘at; al-muntashir, “ published,” for which an Arab would 
use al-matbi‘ and yamtalikuha (misprinted as yamtakiluha), 
“owned by,” for which khdssah would be the normal equivalent. 
The introduction includes a sketch of the life of the author by the 
owner of the Baghdad MS and a study of quotations from Naw- 
bakhti in ibn-al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis. The editorial work is carefully 
done. 


Kitab al-Wafi bi-al-Wafayat. By Savan-at-Din Kati IBny- 
AYBAK AL-Sarapi. Pt.1. Ed. Hetiumur Rirrer. Bibliotheca 
Islamic. 6a. Isténbil: Marsa‘ar aLt-DAWLAH, 1931. Pp. 
xv + 385, Plates III. 

This third volume by the German Arabists of Constantinople 
maintains the high standard of scholarship shown in the other 
works. Al-Safadi (+ 1363) produced a biographical dictionary in 
about thirty volumes scattered in manuscript form in various 
European libraries but not found in any single library. The Robert 
Garrett collection deposited at Princeton University comprises some 
of these volumes. Dr. Ritter was fortunate to discover in Con- 
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stantinople a part of this important work in the handwriting of the 
author himself. This MS he used as a basis for his text. 

The names sketched in this volume begin with Muhammad the 
Prophet and end with Muhammad al-Sharish, two hundred and 
forty-six in all. The list includes some of the most distinguished 
philosophers and scholars of Islam, such as al-Farabi, al-Fazari and 
al-Ghazzali, although the author lived at a much later date than 
theirs. 

The editor used the same technique as in the preceding volume. 
He wrote an Arabic introduction, marked the variant readings in 
footnotes, numbered the lines in each page and provided the book 
with an abbreviated index. An examination of Pl. II shows that the 
owner of the MS who scribbled his name on the left hand upper cor- 
ner was al-Ghazzi as on page b., 1 .6, and not as conjectured on the 
page facing the plate. The date scribbled on the colophon and 
reproduced on Pl. IV is 894 and not 895 as read on the opposite 
page. On p. a, l. 18, change maktabah to al-maktabah. On p. 5, 
ll. 9-10, there is a koranic verse which should have been vocalized 
and noted. That whole section of al-Safadi’s work is quoted by 
al-Suyiti, Nazm al-‘Iqydn (ed. Hitti), p. 5. 


Al-Nisf al-Awwal min Kitab al-Zahrah. By anu-Bakr MUHAMMAD 
IBN-ABI-SULAYMAN AL-IsFAHANI. Ed. A. R. Nyku in col- 
laboration with IprAnim T0QAin. The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization, No. 6. Chicago: Tor UNIvERsITy or CHICAGO 
Press, 1932. Pp. 8+ 406. $2.00. 


Arabic prose literature on love and lovers is more extensive than 
we realize. (Only love correspondence is not well represented.) 
Most of it, however, may be classified as linguistic or philological. 
The first to treat the subject from what might be termed philo- 
sophical or sociological point of view was the celebrated ibn-Sina 
in his Risdlah fi al-‘Ishg. Then came ibn-Hazm whose Tawq al- 
Hamamah, edited by Dr. Nykl, was reviewed in this Journat (vol. 
52, 1932, pp. 58-9). Next to these authors stand ibn-Qayyim al- 
Jawziyah author of Rawdat al-Muhibbin and ibn-Sarraj author of 
Masari‘ al-‘Ushshag. The Ikhwan al-Safa’ have included in their 
Ras@il a long treatise on the subject as did al-Nuwayri in his 
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Nihdyat al-Arab. All this material Dr. Nykl would have done well 
to have compared with the material in his Kitab al-Zahrah, although 
the latter, as he states in the introduction, is more of an anthology 
on the subject of love. 

The author, al-Isfahani, compiled his work about A.D. 890. 
The MS which forms the basis of this edition was written 1318-19 
and is preserved in the Egyptian Library. The editor collaborated 
with a young Palestinian instructor at the American University of 
Beirit and the product shows what excellent results can be pro- 
duced when such a combination of Western and Eastern scholarship 
is effected. The printing was done at the Catholic University of 
Beiriit, unexcelled for its Arabic printing. The text is fully pointed 
with diacritical marks. What a feast for the eyes! The volume is 
in the series of studies of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, which institute has in the last few years been respon- 
sible for more works dealing with the ancient world than any other 
organization. 

The reviewer has noted only minor corrections to be made. Add 
an aliph after the ra’ in the Arabic word quoted on p. 5, 1. 6, and 
an i after the 7 in “ Salhani,” p. 8, 1. 5. “Ibn Dawofid,” p. 1, 
1, 5, p. 2, 1. 24 (cf. “Ibn... Dawid ” on titlepage) betrays French 
influence in its transliteration and had better be transcribed ibn- 
Da’iid. Read munsabbah for munsibah (p. 299, 1. 22), daldlati 
for dalalatu (p. 372, 1. 1) and emend ‘inda (p. 372, 1. 10) to 


read ‘an. 
Puiuip K. Hirt. 


The Transformation of Nature in Art. By ANANDA K. CooMarRa- 
swamMy. Cambridge: HarvarpD UNIVERSITY Press, 1934. 
Pp. 245. $3.00. 


The subject of this book is the theory of aesthetics in India. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy is the most widely experienced critic of Indian art 
living, and the best read in its literature; and in this book he 
presents studies carrying him into reflections of great importance. 
The direct sources of ordered information on Indian aesthetic 
theory are mediaeval texts; other material, which is less systematic, 
he finds in the Brahmanas, Upanishads, and even in the Vedic 
Samhitas, with occasional use of Pali works. For purposes pri- 
marily of elucidation he gives consideration to “ Christian,” that 
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is, mediaeval European, aesthetic theory, especially as it is to be 
deduced from Meister Eckhart; and he supplements Indian theory 
with Chinese, prevailingly of the mystical Buddhist ch‘an sect. 
The book contains a glossary of Indian and Chinese aesthetic terms 
employed by him, and an excellent bibliography. The whole work 
is essential to the study of the theories underlying art in India. 

The first principle of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s aesthetic theories, 
whether of India or elsewhere, is that art does not exist for its own 
sake—that is, for line or composition or coloring or any other 
element of execution, or for a combination of them all. It exists 
only as a means to express some metaphysical, here religious, con- 
viction or experience. This is to say that art in India, at least, is 
religious; and it is that fact which makes the study of mediaeval 
European art helpful in the understanding of Indian art. One can 
go further and say that not only is art thus motivated in India, but 
so also are literature, including fiction and lyric works, philosophy, 
even grammar, and other departments of human interest. This 
fundamental point of view expressed by Dr. Coomaraswamy is not 
in itself novel ; but the material he utilizes to establish its validity 
in India is the significant feature of his work. 

Early in the first chapter, “ The Theory of Art in Asia,” he dis- 
cusses the word sddrsya “ likeness ” as a characteristic of Indian art. 
The likeness which the Indian artist seeks is not an illusion of 
nature, the sort of likeness that needs only the breath of life to make 
the work of art function biologically, nor is it likeness to an ideal 
type of the class of creature being represented. Rather, it is the 
truthful suggestion of the character of the subject. Hence, all 
Indian art is symbolic, and it is to be remembered that symbols are 
genuinely such only when they give sensual representation to sub- 
jects which are by nature incapable of such representation. Being 
symbols they are of course conventional, like words; otherwise they 
would be unintelligible in arbitrary and unique application. Indian 
art, in short, is a language; it is composed of symbols, which are 
metaphors. The discussion of sddrsya is primary. Much later in 
the book Dr. Coomaraswamy studies the contrasting terms paroksa 
and pratyaksa, considering the paroksa aspect of a deity to be ab- 
solute and beyond sensible experience and apprehensible only by 
pure intelligence, while the pratyaksa aspect is that which can be 
grasped by the senses and is of course symbolic and only relatively 
valid. Ideally, the artist should apprehend the deity paroksat 
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before representing that deity to human eyes pratyaksat. The 
image is useful to worshippers as a help along the difficult way to 
final realization of God. 

Since Indian art, so far as we can claim to understand it, begins 
in the third century B. c., it is likely that the theories Dr. Coomara- 
swamy finds underlying it prevail throughout the intelligible history 
of that art. We cannot yet speak for the art of the Indus civiliza- 
tion. And modern Indian art is still another story. 


Buddha's Teachings, being the Sutta-Nipata or Discourse-Collection. 
Edited in the original Pali text, with an English version facing 
it by Lord CHatmers. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 37. 
Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1933. Pp. xxii + 
300. $5.00. 


The importance and general character of the Sutta-Nipata are 
so well known that Lord Chalmers gives a comparatively short dis- 
sertation on the work, and most of that is confined to the dating. 
Like most of the others who have discussed the work, he regards 
it as very old. The text he takes now, after the labors of Fausbdll, 
Andersen, and Helmer Smith, as a “ received ” text, and he gives 
us no critical notes. The translation is skillfully done; Lord Chal- 
mers is not only a veteran and accomplished Pali scholar ; he is also 
distinguished for his English diction. He does not intend his 
translation to be exact, although he means it to reproduce the 
meaning in an easy rendition. Occasionally, his great familiarity 
with Pali leads him into slips. For example, in rendering the 
Khaggavisanasutta, the best known section of the Sutta-Nipata, 
he still calls it the “ Rhinoceros” sutta. It is clearly the “ Rhin- 
oceros-horn ” sutta, and the refrain does not mean “ but live — as 
lives th’ rhinoceros—alone!” Rather, eko care khaggavisdnakappo 
means “let him live alone, like the rhinoceros’ horn!” The cor- 
rect meaning appears in The Pali Text Society's Pali-English 
Dictionary, s. v. khagga (cf. in PW s. v. khadga for meaning “ rhin- 
oceros”). An ascetic wandering alone as compared with the lone 
horn of a rhinoceros appears in Indic literature outside the Buddhist 
environment, for example among the Jains in Hemacandra’s 
Trisasti$alakapurusacarita 2. 3. 329 khadgisrigam ivaikakah, and 
numerous other places I have noted in that work, as 10. 3.40 (khad- 
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gisriigam waikaki, said of Mahavira). A rare slip like that does 
not prevent the book as a whole from having a high value. Like 
all the books which Professor Lanman has edited, it contains every 
possible help for the reader that typography and arrangement can 


give. 


W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Indian Sculpture. By Sretta Kramrison. Heritage of India 
Series, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, and Oxrorp UNIvERsITy PREss, 
1933. Pp. 240, 116, with ills. and map. 


“There is something so strong, and at the same time unique, in 
any Indian work of art that its ‘ Indianness’ is felt first of all... . 
How this Indianness is expressed in terms of relation between line, 
surface, volume, and other elements of visualisation, will be dealt 
with here. . . . Indian sculpture will be dealt with as conditioned 
by the Indian craftsman ” (Preface). The author is dealing only 
incidentally with iconography, with style only as an “ indispensable 
preliminary,” and fundamentally with psychology. One may agree 
that “ The study of form and the study of motifs are two different 
subjects,” * but to say that “ the latter has nothing to do with art” 
(p. 203) is the same as to say that the raison d’étre of the art has 
nothing to do with its existence. Dr. Kramrisch’s clearly written, 
well illustrated and well documented volume is nevertheless within 
its chosen limits probably the best existing introduction to the 
subject. Chronology is dealt with from two points of view, per- 
petual and accidental; the life of the art represents a ceaseless 
interaction of these enduring and transitory forces — “ The phrase 
‘classically Indian’ refers more to the quality than to the chron- 
ology of art in India.” As to the importance of ethnic influences, 
which is considerably stressed, I can only say that the attempted 
ethnic distinction of Aryan and un-Aryan has constantly less and 





* Where the author says “form” and “ motifs,” I should say “ aspect ” 
and “form.” The author seems to think of “motif” merely as a “ pat- 
tern,” not as “ meaning,” to identify “ motif ” rather with the name of the 
idea to be expressed than with the idea itself. The integration of a work 
of art is synonymous with the conformity of its aspect (aesthetic surface) 
with the form of the idea to be expressed; as in the case of “a word and 
its meaning.” 
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less meaning for me as such, and comes more and more to imply 
a distinction of angelic and human from chthonic and animal, or 
in other words of active from potential levels of being within a 
given circle of experience. 

The Indus Valley style is a late development of paleolithic 
achievement, preserving only “a phantom of its pristine force.” 
On the other hand, much of the characteristic feeling and many of 
the formulae of the later art can already be recognized; multiple 
heads on limbs, for example, here as always “represent stages of 
one movement and have to be understood dynamically (see also 
figures radiating from one centre) . . . in the simultaneity of 
their presence.” The prehistoric terracottas, such as those of 
Mathura “ with their serene far-sightedness ” link the Indus Valley 
with the later art. Mauryan sculpture is of the same stock, and 
typically “urbane,” expressing a “sated and civilised approval of 
an earth-bound sense of being alive;” neither this account, nor an 
attribution of an “inane burliness” to the colossal Yaksa figures 
seems adequately to evaluate their monumental qualities. 

The classical period, as defined above, extends from the second 
century B.C., to the eighth A.D. The treatment of volume re- 
mains the specific medium throughout. Nothing in Indian sculp- 
ture surpasses the reliefs of Bhaja, “foundations which, through 
the coming centuries, were to uphold the structure of the subse- 
quent phases of the classical art,” or those of Karli, where “ this 
primevally surging plastic mass now becomes impressed with a 
knowledge of the stateliness and self-sufficiency of the human 
physique.” Mathura is “heavy with the burden of Mauryan tra- 
dition . . . the naturalism of Mathura has physical mass for its 
substance and sensual appeal for its aim.” The art of Gandhara 
is “distinguished by a weary eclecticism.” The art of Vengi 
“refined what it had come to inherit, and transformed it into the 
deadly beauty of life at its fullest;’ there is an approach towards 
the dimension of depth (“a dimension which originates within 
and has not one direction ”), “ not of the eye and its illusions, but 
derived from a dynamic relatedness of volumes.” “The face as a 
spiritual physiognomy is yet unknown;” whereas in Mathura we 
had “the fullness of sense perception and enjoyment,” in Vengi 
“the intensity of this experience transcends the experience itself.” 

In Gupta art “The long-prepared miracle of transubstantiation 
has come true. Hindrances have been dissolved; the human body, 
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as given form to, does not stand for physical appearance. It is the 
form of the movement of life. The ‘ without’ when transferred 
into the ‘within’ becomes identical there with the beyond... . 
The gesture, in its origin an act, exists now in the timeless state 
in which it establishes itself. ... Whatever action is suggested, 
this takes place in a dimension where time is at rest and does not 
pass.” That is just as in Byzantine art the image of the Panta- 
krator expresses the consciousness “ Before Abraham I am”, and 
in Indian literature the Buddha on Vulture Peak announces, 
“My awakening is from the beginning of the world.” Gupta art 
establishes norms which prevail throughout continental India, and 
affects the whole subsequent development of art in southern and 
eastern Asia. 

Just because it was felt that the highest levels had thus been 
touched, the fundamental purpose of the later, mediaeval art, 
though in fact as art it falls away from demonstration to allusion, 
seeks more than anything else to preserve what had been found; 
the codifications of the Silpa Siastras have the same end in view, 
and have indeed largely achieved their purpose, for in actual fact 
“nothing in Indian art is ever forgotten, any of its monuments is 
but one more version, be it more conscious and conventionalised 
than immediate, of an everlasting past.” All this survives at the 
present day only amongst the “ illiterate,” only the folk arts are 
now “ classically Indian,” while the bourgeois and even the aristo- 
cratic milieus have broken with the past. The instinct which 
sought to preserve was the right one; for the whole culture had 
its being and significance, not that novelties might be propounded 
or that individual peculiarities might be expressed (“ Individual 
problems did not exist. ... Portraiture belongs to civilisations 
that fear death”), but in order that the individual at any time 
might have the opportunity to be reminded of the summit levels of 
realisation. 

The full descriptions of the Plates, and thirty-seven pages of 
Notes, Bibliography, and Indices, add greatly to the value of the 
book. In connection with Fig. 38 it may be observed that Dr. T. 
N. Ramachandran (in Papers published by the Rao Sahim G. V. 
Ramamurthi Pantulu’s 70th Birthday Celebration Committee, 
which I know only in an offprint) has recently connected the 
Cakravartin types of Jaggayapeta, Amarivati, and Goli with the 
Mandhatu Jataka; in fig. 17, the figure above the Naga king is 
his daughter, see JRAS, 1928, p. 630. 
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Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. Vol. I, Pts. 1 and 
2, Calcutta, 1933. Qto., pp. 151, with many colored and black 
and white illustrations. 


The well-known journal Ripam having expired with No. 44, the 
appearance of the new biannual, edited by Abanindranath Tagore 
and Stella Kramrisch will be cordially welcomed. This new journal 
will be indispensable to all students of the art of India. It is 
admirably printed on a fine paper of Indian manufacture, and 
illustrated with exceptionally well printed color plates. Amongst 
the most important articles may be noted: P. C. Bagchi, “ Note 
on a Painted Banner ” (Nepalese, dated equivalent to A. D. 1570) ; 
G. S. Dutt, “The Indigenous painters of Bengal” (with many 
reproductions of what is certainly the most important painted 
scroll yet brought to light in India) ; H. Zimmer, “ Some Aspects 
of Time in Indian Art” (“Indian relief holds no illusionistic 
space. ... The figure of Ardhanari . . . is not to be seen organ- 
ically as one; for where would its truth be? One side mocks at 
the other and annihilates it unceasingly while all the while either 
proceeds from, and merges into, the other. This figure, with the 
eternal opposites for ever and simultaneously close to, and reluctant 
of each other, oscillates round a secret middle. This axis in the 
middle of Ardhanari knows of neither half and is beyond them... 
time is double-faced . . . at rest in eternity, and eternally flow- 
ing ”) ; D. R. Bhandarkar, “ The Kirtistambha of Rana Kumbha”; 
P. Nahar, “ An Illustrated Salibhadra Ms. A. D. 1681)”; S. K. 
Govindaswami, “Cola Painting” (in the great Temple at Tan- 
joe); S. Kramrisch, “Candella Sculpture, Khajuraho”; H. 
Goetz, “Some Court Portraits of the Pahari School in Dutch 
Collections”; J. van Manen, “On Making Earthen Images” 
(“in case an old image is to be replaced, the deity is invoked to 
take his station temporarily within a mirror held before the old 
image; later the mirror is turned towards the new image, with 
the prayer ‘ May the knower who resides in the mirror become one 
with this vehicle’”), The journal merits all possible support. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, ed. by RoBERT 
LacHMANN. Vol. I, Berlin, 1933. 


This organ of the former Gesellschaft zur Erforschung der Musik 
des Orients, now Gesellschaft fiir Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, 
is also issued to the members of the American Society for Compara- 
tive Musicology. Professor Erich M. von Hornbostel, a co-editor 
of the Zeitschrift is now, as a member of the “ University in Exile,” 
lecturing on Comparative Musicology at the New School for Social 
Research in New York, and has there emphasized that we need 
here in America a Phonogrammic Archives containing originals, 
reproductions or transfers of all the important recordings of non- 
European musics which exist or can be obtained. The most inter- 
esting articles in the first volume of the Zeitschrift are by Horn- 
bostel and Lachmann on “ Das indische Tonsystem bei Bharata 
und sein Ursprung,” and by Ritter on “Der Reigen der ‘Tan- 
zenden Derwische.’” Each number is provided with a full Bibliog- 
raphy of recent publications on Oriental or other non-European 
music. Attention may also be called here to Lachmann’s admirable 
little book, Musik des Orients (Jederman’s Bucherei. F. Hirt, 
Breslau, 1929. Pp. 128 with 16 pp. of musical illustrations, 12 
half-tone illustrations, Bibliography, and Index). 


A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 





Essays in Zen Buddhism: Second Series. By D. T. Suzuxt. 
London: Lvuzac, for the Eastern Buppuist Society, Kyoto, 
1933. xii + 326 pages, with twenty-five plates. 


Dr. Suzuki, the professor of Buddhist Philosophy at the Otani 
Buddhist College in Kyoto, has during the last six years published 
in English four important books on Buddhism. The first series 
of Essays in Zen Buddhism appeared in 1927, being followed by 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, then a translation of the sitra 
itself, and now the present volume. Western scholarship is under 
a great debt to Professor Suzuki. The difficulties confronting 
western scholars in the study of Buddhist sources, particularly in 
Mahayana literature, are enormous. No western scholar could 
possibly have produced the results represented by these four vol- 
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umes. This volume contains a preface and essays on the koan 
exercise, the “ Secret Message of Bodhidharma,” the two Zen text- 
books, and “ Passivity in the Buddhist Life.” It is illustrated with 
twenty-five collotype reproductions of old masters, and has an index 
giving both English and Chinese terms. The book is especially 
valuable because it is not limited to Japanese Buddhism, but 
devotes considerable attention to the Chinese schools which were 
transplanted to Japan. Professor Suzuki’s language seems to a 
westerner at times to be vague, but there can be no question about 
his scholarship, insight, or knowledge of Buddhism. The book 
contains considerable historical material and translation, as well 
as interpretation. 

The work will be of value to students of the history of religion, 
as well as to specialists in Buddhism. It is essentially a study of 
mysticism as developed by one of the principal Buddhist schools 
of thought. As such, it challenges comparison with mysticism in 
other lands, and for such comparisons Professor Suzuki has pro- 
vided material in quotations from the works of Christian mystics, 
and occasionally from Moslems. The book deals chiefly with the 
development and use of the koan (Chinese, kung an ZB #) 
exercise. The phrase means “a public document setting up a 
standard of judgment.” The phrase is used as an object on which 
to focus the thought, in order to produce a mystical state called in 
Japanese satori. 

Satori resembles much western mysticism in that it discards the 
results of the intellect and knowledge, exalts ignorance, and cannot 
be explained or communicated to another. “ A sense of the Beyond 
is all we can say about it; to call this Beyond, the Absolute, or 
God, or a Person, is to go further than the experience itself, and 
to plunge into a theology or metaphysics. Even the ‘ Beyond’ is 
saying a little too much.” In other words, nothing can be predi- 
cated about the reality which the mystic feels he has reached. Such 
language is familiar to students of western mysticism. 

On the other hand, Zen mysticism is somewhat different from 
anything found in the west. The first essential is a prolonged and 
earnest search for enlightenment, rather than an emptying of the 
mind. The enlightenment comes in a flash, and is not accompanied 
by the abnormal states of mind often associated with mystical 
experiences. Ascetic practices are not essential to it. Sometimes 
the stimulous is a blow, kick, or some irrational phrase spoken by 
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a master to his pupil. Few attained to this enlightenment, and 
the early masters of meditation must have been lonely. Later, the 
school became popular, and the koan exercise was developed as an 
artificial means of reaching satori, For example, a master was 
asked, “ Who is the Buddha? ” and replied, “ Three chin of rice.” 
This last phrase is commonly used as a koan. Professor Suzuki 
considers this artificial exercise as a degeneration, which is what 
the student of the history of religion would expect. He also differ- 
entiates carefully between the koan exercise of the Zen school and 
the repetition of the name of Amitabha as practiced in the Pure 
Land school. The whole book is stimulating and valuable. 


The Hundred Names. By Henry H. Harr. Berkeley: Unt- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1933. 231 pages. 


In spite of the fact that a good many volumes containing trans- 
lations of Chinese poetry have appeared in English, not to mention 
other European languages, the field is not overcrowded, and an 
enormous mass of fine poetry still awaits an interpretation. The 
adequate translation of Chinese poetry is not only valuable to art, 


but is essential to an understanding of Chinese culture. Dr. Hart, 
who was recently appointed a lecturer on Chinese civilization at 
the University of California, is both a sinologist and a poet, and 
this volume deserves a place in the first rank of such efforts. 

The book begins with a number of short introductory essays 
obviously intended for the general reader, rather than for sinolo- 
gists. Exception might be made to some of the generalizations, 
and some important names are omitted from the history of Chinese 
poetry, but on the whole, the essays are good. Then follow the 
translations, mostly done in free verse, and selected from the whole 
period of Chinese literature, arranged according to time. Dr. Hart 
shows both a knowledge of his originals, and a fine feeling for 
English word values. At the end of the book are bibliographies in 
both English and Chinese, a general index, and indices of authors 
and titles. 

From the point of view of sinology, three poems may be analyzed. 
The title of the first poem is not really the “ Hundred Names.” 
It is called “The Song of the K‘ang-ch‘u (an intersection of city 
streets) while Beating the Earth (keeping time with the hand).” 
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Dr. Hart’s translation, without keeping the lines of poetic arrange- 
ment, is as follows: 

“ From break of day till sunset glow I toil. I dig my well, I plow 
my field, and earn my food and drink. What care I who rules the 
land if I am left in peace?” 

A literal translation would be, “ When the sun rises, I work. 
When the sun sets, I rest. I dig a well, and drink. I plough the 
field, and eat. What good does the emperor do me?” 

On page 102, the poem “ The Yellow Crane Tower ” is translated 
as follows: 

“Tt is evening in the month of May; weary and footsore, I reach 
Chang Sha, the city by the stream. In the Tower of the Yellow 
Crane I hear a jade flute piping ‘The Falling Blossoms of the 
Plum ’, and I look toward home, afar in the gloom, to the westward 
of Chang An”. 

A literal translation would be: “ Because I was an exile in 
Ch‘ang-sha, I looked westward toward Ch‘ang-an, but could not 
see my home; playing on the jade flute in the Huang-ho pavilion, 
‘The plum blossoms are falling,’ on the wall beside the river during 
the fifth month.” The plum does not blossom during May and 
June, and Dr. Hart has been unable to render a peculiar twist given 
to the feeling by this impossible circumstance. 

On page 122, “ Wise Age to Youth” is translated: “ Wear your 
gold and silken garments; store not one of them away; flaunt them 
in your years of beauty ere the world grows old and gray. Pluck 
the blossoms in the springtime when they open to the sun, for 
you’ll find but withered branches when bright youth and love are 
done ”. 

A literal translation would be; “I urge you not to care about 
gold and silk garments, but I urge you to enjoy their youth. Pick 
the flowers while they are still flowers, but do not pick bare twigs 
when the flowers are gone.” 

It is obvious that most of the changes Dr. Hart has made are 
necessary to reproduce the general sense, and in order to produce 
acceptable English poetry. Short Chinese poems cannot be ade- 
quately translated. Much of their effect lies in suggested thoughts, 
which would not occur to a westerner. Dr. Hart of course is aware 
of this. 
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Basics of the Chinese Civilization. By Esson M. Gatz. Shanghai: 
KELLY AND WALSH, 1934. 112 pages. 


All students of sinology regretted Dr. Gale’s decision to give up 
his teaching work and return to China. However, they are de- 
lighted to learn that he intends to continue to publish papers on 
sinology, as the last number of the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society indicates. This little volume 
is a syllabus of a course on Chinese civilization which Dr. Gale 
formerly gave at the University of Michigan and the University of 
California. It is intended for beginners having no knowledge of 
Chinese, and contains both elementary and advanced reading 
assignments. The book is not, of course, a contribution to scholar- 
ship, but it should prove useful. It is not as valuable as Professor 
Latourette’s recent two volumes on China, but is more adapted to 
the classroom. Nothing is said about the results of archaeology, 
and there are no maps, but there is a chart showing the progress 
of Chinese civilization. Half the book is taken up with the account 
of China’s modern international relations, which can hardly be 
called “ Basics of Chinese Civilization.” There is no index. It is 
to be hoped that having gotten this out of his system, Dr. Gale will 
be able to continue the researches so brilliantly begun in his 
Discourses on Salt and Iron. 

J. K. SHRyock. 

Philadelphia. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


COMMITTEE ON POLICY 


At the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society held in Phila- 
delphia, April 3-5, 1934, certain members of the Society brought forward 
propositions which, they hoped, might lead to greater value in the opera- 
tions of the Society. The subject was referred to the Directors, and upon 
their recommendation, the Society voted at its session on April 5, that 
“the incoming President be authorized and directed to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Seven to investigate the policies of the Society and to make 
recommendations leading to a more effective prosecution of the Society’s 
aims, such recommendations to be submitted to the Directors at their 
meeting in 1935.” 


In accordance with this resolution I have named the following Com- 

mittee: 

President Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, 174 Blake Road, Hamden, Conn. 

Rev. J. A. Montgomery, 6806 Green St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. A. T. Olmstead, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Yale Graduate School, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. James R. Ware, 18 Bates St., Cambridge, Mass. 

and also 

Mr. Mortimer Graves, 907 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C., as Consulting 
Member in connection with the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. 

Prof. E. A. Speiser, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as Consulting Member on behalf of the Board of Editors. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as Consulting Member ea officio. 


The work of the Committee is intended to be constructive; it is not 
aimed against any existing practice, but, it is hoped, will result in such 
changes of practice as may appear to be advantageous to the cause of 
Oriental Studies. 

Every member of the American Oriental Society is hereby called upon 
not only to render the Committee every service which may be asked of him, 
but also of his own initiative to direct to the Chairman of the Committee 
such information and suggestions as he may think relevant or useful to 
the Committee in its deliberations. Any member who prefers that his 
suggestions be confidential may send them to me over his signature, with 
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the assurance that they will then be transmitted anonymously to the Chair- 
man of the Cimmittee. 
The Committee relies upon your codperation. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ro.tanp G. Kent, President. 


At the meeting of the Socrery’s Directors, April 2, 1934, it was voted 
that of the papers submitted for reading at the Sociery’s annual meetings, 
the Corresponding Secretary and two members of the Socrery chosen by 
him should constitute a committee to decide which papers should be read 
before the Society, and how much time each should have, and which papers 
should be read by title. 

The Directors also appointed a standing Committee for the promotion of 
Research, consisting of Professor Harold H. Bender, Chairman, Professor 
James A. Montgomery, and Dr. Arthur W. Hummel. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Due to the unusual facilities for research afforded by The Gest Chinese 
Research Library, it is proposed to set up in the Library an experimental 
project for a critical English translation of selected and important sections 
of the great Chinese dynastic histories. The Committee on the Promotion 
of Chinese Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has offered to the McGill University authorities its aid in 
this project. This co~peration in such an undertaking may be looked 
upon as a timely approach by competent scholarship to a major intellec- 
tual enterprise in Sinology. 
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PERSONALIA 


Professor Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, was made 
a Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur in Philadelphia on March 13, 1934. 
The French Consul in Philadelphia presented the decoration. 

Professor Kent has also been made a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Boston, in the class of philology. 

Dr. John K. Shryock was elected delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies to succeed Professor Franklin Edgerton. 

Professor W. Norman Brown has been awarded a grant from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for the study of the Early Western Indian 
School of miniature painting, and the University of Pennsylvania has 
granted him leave of absence for the first semester of the year 1934-35 to 
go to India for that purpose. 

Professor A. Gétze, formerly of the University of Marburg, will be visiting 
professor of Assyriology in Yale University for the year 1934-35. He will 
also conduct a course in Hittite. 

Professor Julius Lewy, formerly of the University of Giessen, will be 
visiting professor of Semitics at Johns Hopkins University for the first 
semester of the year 1934-35. 





